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Scene is one of the Curtiss-Wright Airplane Division classrooms for training U.S. Army ground crews. 
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isual Training dons olive drab 


How to take a fighting plane apart 
and put it together again—how to 
‘keep ‘em flying’’—how to combat 
enemy tactics—how to win this war 
quickly—is the problem! 

Speed in imparting a clear under- 
standing to millions of fighting men 
millions of civilian defense workers 
is attained best by projection methods. 
Dramatically, they magnify and pro- 
ject charts, drawings, photographs and 
detailed close-ups. The student can re- 
tain the graphic picture better than the 


words of the instructor. Seeing becomes 
knowing how. Knowing how is the 
answer! 

* * * 


Optical instruments are so vital to war and pub 
lic health that the nation’s needs absorb practically 


ill of Spencer’s greatly increased production. 


* * * 


SPENCET saxs company 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 

AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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The Leisurely Pace in Education — An Editorial 


ORMAL education has always been a slow-movin; 


process. Leisurely pace has been one of 


proudest traditions, and there is basis for the 


pride. Down through the centuries and up to_ the 
twentieth, formal education has consisted essentially of 
absorption and meditation, concerned more with the 


abstract than the concrete ht 


The primary end soug 
was the attainment of an able and cultured mind, not 
the achievement of any tangible result or product. Time 
is the essence of such a process, “time to think.” Thi 
longer the process, the finer the outcome. The delibet 


ate tempo of traditional education was logical 


This characteristic pace befitted the study, the clas 
room, the lecture hall, the library. Acquisition of trutl 


] 


litv and re 


and reflexion thereon, not experiential rea 
action thereto, were the ends desired. There is no ti 


It ~ edu 


tion of this kind that produced the poets, thinkers and 


pressure upon seekers after these goals 


philosophers of all the ages in all the nations. Fron 
it has come the total literature of the world and that 
literature is the supreme, almost the only, source of 
all our knowledge of the world’s past. Without that 
knowledge our present world would have been 
possible. Such education is still essential if there 
to be such things as art, philosophy and literature 
civilization’s future. Yet education, at the start of 
twentieth century, had vastly to expand its range 


multiply its aspects if it was to serve the modern day 


This change in education is well begun, but it is b 
no means completed 

At the turn of the century marked transiormatt 
in the world way of life were in tull s x Advan 


in communication and transportation were taking place 
which are steadily shrinking the world into a sin: 


neighborhood. Increase in material production, 11 


wildering variety and staggering amount, was bring 
about a vastly more complex, efficient and comfortabl 
way of life for all mankind (and the present achieve 
ment is small to what lies just ahead Che older edu 
tion, at its established pace, could e kep 
nation even conscious of this new | and age 
could not have given the rising generation anv ade 
understanding of the new world it must meet 


master for a happy and effective livit 


But at the turn of the century al ime so-called 


“visual education,” the priceless means for spe¢ 


expanding and enriching educational procedure s« 


~ 


to keep man in touch with his own achievement 
harmony with his fellows in all lands, fully aware, 
short, of the marvel and magnitude of twentieth cer 


tury progress. 


[he picture opened the way to nearly instantaneous 
communication between informant and informed, be- 
tween builder and buyer, between teacher and pupil. 
Commerce and industry recognized it promptly as a 
supplementary tool in their great task of production 
and merchandising. Later, haltingly and gradually, edu- 
cation began to use the picture but without recognizing 
it, even yet, as the primary tool for its great task in 
lower education. Slowly, over three decades, the edu- 
cational field achieved visual equipment—some tens 
of thousands of stereopticons and motion picture pro- 
jectors (but several hundred thousand should have 
been acquired in the same time). The leisurely pace 
still functioned! What moves slowly can change only 
slowly. But then came Pearl Harbor! 


The country faced the greatest educational challenge 
of all time. The educational meander had to become a 
torrent. Millions must be taught countiess things in 
briefest possible time. Speed and effectiveness must 
supplant deliberation and routine. And the means to 
that end? The picture! The nation seized upon it 
unanimously. The screen began its mighty work for 
Government, Army, Navy, Business, School and Com- 
munity. Dusty, rusty projectors were brought out of 


hidin 


g, cleaned, repaired, set to work. Bed sheets, backs 
of maps, blank plaster walls are ekeing out the screen 
shortage. Visual teaching seethes today. Production, 
distribution, projection of slides, film-slides and motion 
pictures are many fold greater than ever before. Yet 
the full possibilities are still choked by lack of equip- 

ent that could have been ready. It is the same old 


00 little and too late 


But we are catching up fast. The democratic hare 
as not slept too long to catch the tortoise. Projectors 
re keeping hot throughout the length and breadth of the 
nd. Picures are pouring from the studios—American, 


British, Canadian—in an unprecedented stream. An 


awakening educational field is digging more and wider 


nd deeper channels to bring to the eyes of a nation 

needs to see and know in such times as these. 
Phourands of schools are doing it now for themselves 
and their communities. Many more are starting. Let 
the remaining schools—large or small, in towns, vil- 
lages, or at rural crossroads—get into action to com- 
plete the national distribution. It will be a record in 
the swift enlightenment of a nation and what a spectacle 
for totalitarian eyes! The job will be done, and the 
picture will have done it. 


N.L.G 
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Hemispheric Solidarity Through Films 


OSCAR E. SAMS. JR. 


Division of University Extension 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The dominant role of Latin- 
American films in making the 
Good Neighbor policy a reality 
in the western Hemisphere. 
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Courtesy Julien Bryan 


Mexico Indian of the Otomi Tribe tapping the maguey plant. 


F ever the nations of the world beat their swords 

into plowshares and definitely establish a lasting 

peace, such will probably not come as a result 
of force of arms. Rather, it will evolve through a 
gradual tolerance and understanding developed by 
individual nations for all other nations. And one of 
the heartening things in the world today, notwith- 
standing that it is torn by the bloodiest war in 
history, is the fact that never before have widely 
separated races and peoples had the chance to be- 
come acquainted with each other as they have now. 
The world is smaller. Distances have become neg- 
ligible. Instant communication with all parts of the 
world is no more difficult than dialing a telephone 
number or turning on the radio. The vicarious 
experience of an educational tour of Paris or Turkey 
or Hong Kong or Venezuela is no farther away 
than the closest theatre or motion picture projector. 

We are sure that there will never be another war 
between the states; not that the states in one sec- 
tion of the country will not come to violent dis- 
agreement with those in another, but such a war 
would now be too much like a feud, too much like 
shooting one’s next door neighbor. We in this 
country know each other too well; we understand 
ach other, and we have developed a tolerance each 
for the other’s peculiarities and weaknesses. Over- 
night a sister in San Diego can be transported to 
the bedside of a sick brother in New York. In a 
matter of moments a connection can be made so 
that a mother in Seattle can talk with her son in 
the armed forces in Jacksonville. The other day I 
heard a former student of mine talk to his mother 


living only a few blocks from me. He was in Aus 
tralia. And yet, despite all this, nations are today 
fighting because they do not understand each other, 
because they have not learned to be tolerant. But 
tolerance will eventually come, we hope, and the 
world will see the only peace that it can ever know 

a peace that is bound to exist between peoples 
that understand each other. 

IXvery educator in America is aware of the profit- 
able and successful experiment being conducted 
throughout the country to establish good will and 
understanding between the various nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. New textbooks are being 
written for special Latin-American study. New 
courses on Mexico, Central and South America are 
being introduced in schools. Educational radio pro- 
grams are acquainting adults as well as children 
with our neighbors to the south. New motion pic 
ture films are being produced at the rate of more 
than one a week designed to make Latin-America 
and its peoples vivid and real to us in the United 
States and Canada. Our government itself is doing 
no small part in maintaining its Office of Inter- 
American Affairs which spends all of its time and 
effort in promoting friendliness and understanding 
between the nations of the Americas. 

The power of the motion picture in developing 
hemispheric solidarity has been recognized, not only 
by the Office of Inter-American Affairs, but by 
film producers and educators all over the country. 
No one doubts this power any more. Even the 
theatrical thirty-five millimeter sound film is mak- 
ing a commendable contribution in educating the 
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millions of theatregoers on as- 
pects of Latin- America. But with 
the continued upsurge of the use 
of sixteen millimeter sound pro- 
jectors in schools, organizations, 
clubs and homes, the possibilities 
for a real development of the 
Good Neighbor Policy becomes 
limitless. This one project be 
comes possibly the greatest chal 
lenge that the field of visual edu- 


cation has ever received 


No longer is it necessary for 


the child merely to read and dis 


cuss the natural resources o 
Brazil in the classroom and then 
adjourn to his algebra with only 
a vague, smattering of facts that 
he has studied. With the motion 
picture he can actually visit the 
coffee plantations; he can really 
see great mahogany giants being 
felled, sawed and shipped to the 
far corners of the world; he can 
be conducted personally through 
a newspaper plant in San Paulo and will probably be 
amazed to learn that it is just as modern as any in New 
York or Chicago or London. Facts like these are usually 
pretty dull to the average student who merely reads them 
or listens to them discussed by his teacher But they 
become real, live and vital when he sees the coffee 
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A scene from one of the films on Mexico, released by the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
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Binding reeds for a balsa boat—from the Eastman classroom film, “Bolivia.” 


beans being stripped from the branch, the giant 
mahogany trees crashing to the ground, the news- 
papers being flipped at the rate of three hundred 


a minute from great presses. 


\lready we can begin to see the fruits of a few 
vears of concentrated study of Latin-American 
[It is working. We are be- 
cinning to understand that the folks between the 
southern Texas border and Cape Horn are just 


countries and peoples. 


is much Americans as we are. Of course, as the 
narrator in the excellent film Americans All says, 
these people may have never heard of the New York 
Yankees or Mickey Mouse, but they are Americans 
Americans whose ancestors blazed 
a path to the western hemisphere long before ours 
did. A large portion of this better understanding is 
coming through the use of films in schools. And 
vith the advent of more and better film material, 
motion pictures are going to play an even larger 


just the same 


part in this business of developing hemispheric 
understanding. 

Reliable statistics inform us that there are now 
over twenty thousand sixteen millimeter sound pro- 
jectors in the United States and that over eighty 
per cent of these are in schools. Those of us in the 
business of educational film distribution have seen 
the mushroom growth of the use of films in schools 
during the past ten years. We know that education 
by motion pictures is now available to millions of 
school children. And we know further that educa- 
tors no longer scoff at the power of the film as a 
From these facts it is evident that 
when teachers know that proper Latin-American 
film material is available, they will use it. 

Many fine new Latin-American teaching films 
are now being released and distributed, both from 
Governmental sources and certain other independ- 


teaching tool. 
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Llamas in an Inca village street—from the Castle release, “Land of the Incas.” 


ent film producers. Hundreds of film libraries all 
over the nation now have films ready for distribu- 
tion. The Office of Inter-American Affairs, in par- 
ticular, only recently made available about twenty- 
five new films from many distribution points in- 
cluding state university libraries and commercial 
distributors. 

Films now released by the government at its 
many distributing agencies are available at neglig- 
ible cost plus transportation charges. Too, no limi- 
tation is being put on the length of time that the 
films may be kept by the users at this low rate. It 
is necessary only for the exhibitor to determine in 
advance the time that he will need the material and 
state same on his order for films. Of course it is 
naturally expected by the distributor that the film 
will receive continued and concentrated use while 
in the possession of the exhibitor, even to the ex- 
tent of giving it from one to six showings a day, 
every day. 

This easing of limitations should now make it 
possible for the sixteen millimeter school projector 
to do a bigger job than it has ever been able to do 
before. More students are going to be able to see 
films. More showings of the same films can be 
given to the same groups, thus making for a more 
careful and concentrated study of the material at 
hand. With the privilege of retaining the films for 
a longer time will come the possibility of taking 
them out of the schools and showing them before 
adult groups, service clubs, and other organiza- 
tions that have never before realized the value of 
the educational film. 

The wide-awake principal and visual education 
director are going to realize these facts too, and, as 
a result, the school projector is going to become an 
educational tool to be used by the entire community. 
Here we see a practical application of the most 


modern educational methods in the broadest sense. 
It is true that projectors, lamps, tubes, and repairs 
are costly, but all this becomes negligible when we 
take the broader view of the objective that can be 
obtained in letting the whole community share these 
things that are primarily acquired for the student in 


school. 


In communities of one progressive state, film 
committees are being organized for the express 
purpose of seeing that this new opportunity for 
film use is not ignored. Members of the committee 
are made up of community leaders as well as teach- 
ers, and one of their first duties is that of making 
a survey of all projectors in the community and 
securing pledges from their owners that the ma- 
chines can be used throughout the entire community 
for the showing of films. The committee then books 
programs of films and sees to it that they receive 
full and concentrated use while available, not only 
in schools, but in adult groups and organizations as 
well. 


Through programs like this the film is soon going to 
prove itself the most powerful instrument we have 
toward 
which we are all aiming. Although the job would 


in developing the hemispheric solidarity 
be easier if there were more projectors, there are at 
least enough machines to make a sizeable contri- 
bution. 

After Western 
a development of understanding and tolerance has 


Hemispheric solidarity through 
been attained, there will come larger tasks. We 
shall have only begun. If such a thing can be done 
for this half of the world, then why not the world 
itself. 
in miles as in 


Jerlin and Rome are about as close to us 
3uenos Aires. Narrow reels of cellu- 
loid may conceivably prove more powerful than 
guns and planes and ships and tanks, And in the 
not-far-distant future. 
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A Film to Demonstrate 
the Principles of Teaching 


The complete filming of actual class- 
room procedure for use as observation 
material in teacher-training classes. 


NE application of the sound motion picture 


film to teacher education is as an instrument 

for directed observation of the principles and 
methods of teaching. So used, the film avoids many 
of the inconveniences of the usual observational 
procedures. By narrator and titles. the observer can 
be guided throughout the demonstration lesson. The 
film permits intensive and critical study of the 
teaching procedure by repeated showings; and 
makes it possible to focus the attention of the ob 
server On any specific part of the lesson. However, 
films of this nature should be used principally to 


enrich the usual observational procedures, rather 


than to supersede them. The film is effective for 
presenting desirable practices and procedures in 
teaching and making simultaneous interpretation 

A sound motion picture film bas been constructed 
at the State University of Iowa under the sponsor 
ship of the College of Education for this express 
purpose. The film pictures an extemporaneous 
classroom demonstration of the cooperative plan 
ning of an assignment for the unit The Historical 
Development of Certain Basic Institutions of Freedom 
in America. The three major parts of the film are 


the introduction, the demonstration lesson, and the 
summarization. 

The film project, submitted by the writer in par 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree, consisted of four parts: (1) the 
construction of the sound motion picture film, (2) 
an analysis of the problems involved in the con 
struction of the film, (3) the preparation of a manual 
to accompany the film showing, and (4) an analysis 
of subjective judgment of the value of this film for 


the pre-service and in-service training of teachers 


The film was produced by the Bureau of Visual In 
struction of the State University of Iowa. It was 
organized and directed by the writer. The ceneral 
procedures used in the production of this film were 
adapted from those discussed by Devereux.’ 

First Step. This project was arbitrarily limited 


sound 


to the construction and evaluation of 
motion picture film, for the training of teachers, to 


serve as a directed observation ot the process of 
teaching. One of the principal weaknesses in 


teacher education results from the difficulty of pro 
viding effective observations of teaching. It was 
decided to concentrate upon three basic prin iples 


IF. L. Devereux, The Educational Talking Pictu we 


The University of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. 2-20, 154-157, 


By GAROLD D. HOLSTINE 


Director, Teacher Training 
State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 


of teaching, formulated from authoritative sources, 
and to delineate them during a single lesson. 

I. Formulation of Immediate and Ultimate Ob- 
jectives for each learning enterprise, that are 
consistent with desirable educational out- 
comes. 

II. Selection of Content and Activities that are 
suited to the interests, abilities, and needs 
of the learners. 

Ill. Adaptation of Method to the nature of the 
learners and the learning experiences to be 
provided 

Che social studies area was selected for the film 

demonstration because it was especially favorable 
for the utilization of the principles formulated. 


Second Step. The following major objectives 
vere set up for the film. 
l. To in-service 
teacher's interest in effective teaching. 


arouse the pre-service and 


2. To point out the use of objectives, subject 
matter and activities, and method in the 
teaching of a single lesson. 

3. To show how a teacher utilizes certain basic 
principles for teaching. 

+. To enable the teacher to see the interrelation 
and interaction of two or more of these prin- 
ciples. 

5. To make the teacher more critical in his anal- 

ysis, observation and application of the prin- 


ciples involved. 


Third Step. The selection of the personnel in- 
cluded (1) advisory committee, (2) demonstration 
teacher, (3) pupils, (4) film technicians, (5) meth- 
xls instructor, and (6) student teachers. Ryland 

(staff member of the University High School, 
teacher of Social Studies and critic in student teach- 
was selected as demonstration teacher because 


rary 


his ability to present good demonstrations with 


class. Nineteen eleventh grade pupils from one 
his classes in American history were selected for 
Voice-quality acceptable for 
ound recording was considered in the selection. 
The average intelligence quotient of 118, ascer- 
tained from standardized tests, was definitely above 


1 
I 


ie demonstration. 


that of the mean of the typical class. However, it 
as not considered wise to attempt the filming of a 
less well qualified group because of the many 
hazards involved in film'ng an unrehearsed and 
extemporaneous classroom recitation. 


The Bureau of Visual Instruction of the State 
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ee 


An eleventh grade social studies class at work on a study unit in American History. 


University of lowa under the leadership of Lee 
Cochran, director, supplied the camera, lighting, 
recording equipment and the film technicians. The 
sixteen millimeter Berndt-Maurer camera used was 
the Sound Pro, silent type, 503B ; the sound recorder 
was the semi-portable, model D, designed to accom- 
A single West- 


ern Electric unidirectional microphone was used. 


pany the above mentioned camera. 


All lighting came from artificial sources. The pic- 
ture and sound recordings were made on negative 
type film in order that additional prints could be 
made after editing. The total cost of the project 
was $339.49. There was no charge made for the use 
of the equipment, the locations, or the services of 
the technicians. 


Fourth Step. An analysis was made of the inter- 
ests, abilities, and needs of the pupils, and the coop- 
erative planning method was selected. It was also 
decided that the demonstration should be extempo- 
raneous, as a prepared script would lessen the 
naturalness and value of the film. 


Fifth Step. A training program of eight meetings 
in the studio was administered to the teacher and 
the pupils so that extraneous factors of equipment 
and production personnel, would have less distrac- 
tion at the final filming. 
were made of the regular classroom work for three 
preceding meetings. These were played back to the 


Trial sound recordings 


class so that obvious imperfections in speaking 
could be pointed out and, in so far as possible, cor- 


rected. Two previous class periods were given to a 
discussion of the cooperative planning procedure, 
which had been used previously in the normal 
course of instruction. Some test films were made 


1 


Sixth Step. A crew of twelve persons was used 
in the filming process director of the production, a 
cameraman and three assistants, a sound engineer 
and two assistants, an electrician, two doorkeepers, 
and a time-keeper. The double system of recording 
was used. The class discussion was halted only for 
reloading cameras every eleven minutes. The film 
was made on December third, 1941. 


Seventh Step. When the film was returned from 
the laboratories, it was checked carefully, matched, 
edited, cut, titled, and synchronized. Only the in- 
articulate parts were actually removed from the 
film, not exceeding one hundred feet. The combined 
positive print was made. 


Eighth Step. A manual was prepared to supple- 
ment the film by providing certain information 
about its preparation, content, and possible uses as 
an instrument in teacher education with suggestions 
for studying. 

Ninth Step. This last step, the evaluation of the 
film, resembled the pattern followed by Gray? for 
the sound motion picture film Navajo Children. The 
evaluation was made by securing ratings and criti- 


2H. A. Gray, “Evaluation and Use of Sound Films,” The 
Elementary School Journal, 42; 97-104, October, 1941. 
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cisms from administrators, high school teachers, 


teacher training personnel, student teachers, and 
analyzing the results. The Devereux Rating Scale® 
was used in rating the film as a medium the pre 
service and in-service training of teacher \ total 


of 476 judges from eighteen different educational 


institutions participated, in seven groups as follows: 
undergraduate students in education, 378; graduate 
students in education, 12; elementary teachers, 17; 


high schooi teachers, 18; school administrators and 


supervisors, 13; instructors in teacher education, 


29: and directors of teacher education, 9 \ six 
page, mimeographed “Rating Scale for Evaluation 
of Sound Motion Picture Film,” and a five-page, 
mimeographed “Observation Guide,” were supplied 
to all cooperating in the evaluation project 

A mean rating of 1.741, on a five point scale, was 
given by the 476 judges. The range of the seven 


g 
group means was between 1.461 and 2.000, with no 
significant difference in variation from group to 
group, indicating general agreement. The rating 
tended to be higher than would probably have been 
the case if the judges had had more experience in 
evaluating educational films and if there had been 
some specific standards of comparison with other 
films. The results do indicate that the film appar 
ently meets a need in teacher education. The objec 
tives and content of the film were ranked highest 
in the five point scale. The judges tended to be 
more critical of the audio-visual elements. This was 
undoubtedly due to the greater objectivity of these 
physical elements, and to the fact that the judges 
could make comparison of such elements with com 
mercially made films. Tables I and II give a 
summary of the ratings made. 


Table I 
Distribution of Ratings by 476 Judges 
Total 
Number 
Item (Devereux Scale) l z 3 4 5 Ratings 
I. Objective S 258 200 17 l } 476 
Il. Content . 204 244 25 476 
IIT. Development ot 
Content 197 217 57 . 476 
IV. Technical-audio 
elements. 61 194 174 4() 5 474 
V. Contribution to 
other curriculum 
materials . 177 220) 66 8 ) 47] 
VI. Overview of 
general 
effectiveness 188 24] 38 . $75 
General ratings 
(averages ) 18] 220) 63 1] ] 476 
*The rating scale is: 1—Excellent; 2—Go« 3—Fair; 4 
Poor; 5 Objectionable 
There were 258 out of 476 judges who gave this film 


a rating of “1”, or excellent, on the iten 
Each of the numbers in this table should be read 
this manner. 


oF. L. Devereux. op. cit.. pp. 204-210 


oh} tives. 
HDIECCLIVE 
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Table II 
Lina f Ratings Made by the Seven Groups 
Mean 
Group Number Rating 
| School administrators and 
supervisors .o 13 1.461 
Il, Directors of teacher education. ¥) 1.555 
IT] Higl school teachers 18 1.566 
[\ Undergraduate students 
education .. 378 1.751 
Instructors in teacher education »g) 1.757 
VI lementary school teachers.... 17 1.823 
Il. Graduate students in education 12 2.000 
t mbe rat'ng 476 
RECO CORIO ioc cae en Ae 1.741 


\pproximately sixty per cent, or 290, of the 
judges gave additional reactions in writing. These 
comments ranged from certain objections and sug- 
gestions for improvement to a whole hearted en- 
dorsement of the film in its original form. Sugges- 
tions for improvement of the pictorial elements 
related to the arrangement of lighting to prevent 
eyestrain, more artistic transition from scene to 
scene, and insertion of titles. Suggestions for the 
improvement of the sound elements dealt with the 
elimination of extraneous noises and further train- 
ing of the voices of the participants. For the im- 
provement of the educational aspects of the film, it 
was suggested that a more typical group of pupils 
should be used, with the teacher demonstrating the 
utilization of the principles in a more normal situ- 
ation. There were 258 individuals who wrote that 
the film was definitely good for the pre-service 
training of teachers, and to a large degree for in- 
service training. Reasons given were that the film 
provides for critical study of the teaching per- 
formed, that it introduces the teacher to a more 
meaningful observation, and that it portrays a very 


good use of the cooperative planning procedure. 


A Concluding Statement 

There is apparently a great need of and a strong 
desire for films designed as directed observations 
of different principles, methods, and factors related 
to education. A large proportion of the written and 
oral comments expressed this point of view to the 
extent of suggesting specific subject matter fields, 
crade levels of pupils, and types of pupils suitable 
for future film demonstrations in teacher education. 
Certain of the institutions offering teacher education 

ith very limited demonstration and observational 
facilities seem to be especially interested in the 


production of a series of films designed for training 


Orders for prints of this film should be sent to 


ee Cochran, Director, Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
on of the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
owa. The title assigned to the forty-five minute 


is Principles of the Art and Science of Teaching. 
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The Educational Screen 


Amateur Construction of 


ound-Slide Films 


EVERAL years ago, while visiting the home 

of a friend who manufactured talking-picture 

equipment, I was introduced to a new type of 
talking picture. This new visual technique has 
come to be called sound-slide film and differs con- 
siderably from regular talking pictures. For 
example, on the screen a single frame presents an 
interpretative but non-animate picture, and a record 
running on a portable victrola beside the slide pro- 
jector carries an oral or musical description of the 
picture. On this evening, as slide after slide un- 
rolled and the recorded story unwound, the effec- 
tiveness of this new presentation was most striking 
and numerous potentialities were apparent. These 
first pictures were for safety instruction and com- 
mercial advertising; but soon churning about in 
my head were a half dozen other possible presenta- 
tions. Here was a medium for foreign language 
instruction par excellence. Still objects described in 
simple foreign phrases would rapidly impress upon 
the eyes and ears of the student the correct and 
properly pronounced verbal symbols in the new 
language. 

While I was impressed with the extensiveness 
of the possibilities of this new technique, I was also 
aware of its simplicity and easy adaptability to 
home production. A 35 mm. camera and a home 
recording outfit were all that were needed to go 
into production of illustrative materials of one’s 
own choice. As I possessed both, I proceeded to 
experiment. In 1937, when several friends and | 
had planned our picture taking for an European 
tour, we had discussed taking with us a miniature 
camera for color film and planned to develop a 
separate talk, perhaps on a record to go with it. 
While this idea had never materialized, it gave me 
a point at which to start. Though I preferred to 
experiment in the foreign language field, I lacked 
the necessary knowledge so I cast about among 
pictures I had on hand. For a period of months | 
had been collecting pictures of my students doing 
characteristic work in the biology laboratory. 

Wells High School, where the pictures were 
made, is often described as a progressive or experi- 
mental school. Actually, a realistic school would 
describe it better, as the school functions under 
normal educational conditions and is revolutionary 
only in that it tries to adapt its materials for study 
and the techniques of learning to the problems of 
young people living in an industrial area of a huge 
city. The school has won fame and recognition for 
its work throughout the country, but often in at- 
tempting to describe the school’s program, I found 
people skeptical that our students really did things 
in the way we claimed they did. As I mulled over 


Detailed account of a procedure becoming 
steadily more frequent among teachers. 


VIRGINIA F. MATSON 
Wells High School, Chicago 


the idea of making a sound-slide film, it seemed that 
here was a place where the film could really be used 
to demonstrate to the incredulous, by showing 
students dynamically carrying out a phase of our 
school program. 

[ found upon going through my file of 35mm. film 
that I already had 40 pictures in color and in black 
and white. These were put in sequence and then 15 
more pictures were taken to complete a continuity 
of thought for the script. In taking all of the pic- 
tures I was careful to photograph the students 
while they were doing normally the types of work 
to be illustrated. This resulted in unposed, natural 
scenes that told an effective story. Around each 
picture a short script was developed telling the edu- 
cational significance of the scene. Later parts of 
the script were rewritten to assure continuity 
throughout the description. 

When all the pictures were assembled they were 
taken to a photographic laboratory and each black 
and white negative was converted into a positive 
slide. The color slides were already positives. The 
entire set was then imprinted upon Kodachrome 
film. This move eliminated troublesome and costly 
splices. While this was the more expensive way 
to make the film, it gave a highly satisfactory re- 
sult and the few dollars extra cost was not regretted. 

From the script a recording was made upon ten- 
inch records at 78 r.p.m. on my own recording 
machine. Aluminum-base acetate records were used 
and a better than average cutting needle. A friend 
assisted in cutting the records and timing the script 
to fit on each of the six ten-inch sides used. (In 
commercial. machines and recordings records run 
at 334% r.p.m. are generally used to obviate numer- 
ous turnings of the records during the program. ) 

During the making of the records, a musical in- 
troduction was tapped in from the radio. The 
customary tone beat to signal the next slide was not 
used as it has been found annoying to audiences. 
Only a voice-pause was used. 

When the entire production was completed, the 
result was more than satisfactory although as a 
first attempt it was hardly professional. The pic- 
tures and script unfolded an effective story which 
showed the school program at work as it had not 
been shown before. Shown are examples of the 
script and the matching pictures from the slide 
film. 
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The completed sound-slide program was named 
Biology and Social Living. It was shown when com- 
pleted at school to the faculty and to the students. 
It was submitted at the university as a semester 
project in an educational methods course and was 
used as a part of my master’s degree oral examina 
tion. Requests for information about other pro- 
grams and how to construct similar programs have 
followed every showing of the program 


(Concluded on page 353) 
The community is largely industrial. Many of the 
parents are engaged in industrial work, usually as 
laborers. They are masons, carpenters, factor 





workers, unskilled laborers, janitors, mechanics 

metal workers, domestic servants, barber aun 
! 

dresses, and truckers. In past years as many as 5| 


per cent have had to re 





|: iD 
y on reliet and W.P.A. 
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When the problem is broad enough 
to provide a tempting choice of top- 
ics and activities, students work indi- 
vidually and summarize their findings 
in oral reports to the class. In their 
work students use for sources of 
knowledge, books, pamphlets, clip- 
ping-files, reader's guides, reference 
shelves, card catalogues, expert 
authorities, and commercial and civic 
organizations. Activities for learning 
include: tours, experiments, class de- 
bates and discussions, notebooks and 
reports. They evaluate their own work 
by marking committees chosen from 
the class. 


The aquaria present a_ fascinating 
glimpse of underwater life as snails 
and guppies vie with one another to 
produce the greatest number of 
»geny. Thus in this sunny modern 
sboratory filled with an abundance 
living plants and animals, the stu- 
nt's projects, hobbies, and work 
yrow out of meaningful experiences 

ated to life. To anyone accustomed 

a conventional classroom, the at- 

sphere of a Wells workshop would 
be disconcerting, but the students 
sre busy, absorbed, and going about 
their work like the employees of a 

busy firm. 


+5 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUR EDWIN EKROWS 


Beacon Films 


NE may not proceed far into the 
purlieus of New York's stage 
or motion picture 
without coming upon younger members 
of wealthy families who are seeking 
to learn “from the ground up” the 
profession. 


business 


secrets of a_ fascinating 
As long as I can remember there 
have been interesting instances of this, 
but there is one outstanding recent case, 
a reference to which may fittingly end 
this chapter on the preliminary lessons 
learned in this field by Big Business 

In 1930 Major H. C. S. Thomson, a 
49-year-old Scotsman who had _ been 
president of Film Booking Offices of 
America in Los Angeles and had just 
sold out to J. P. Kennedy, became inter- 
ested in seeing what he could do by 
introducing Big Business methods into 
non-theatrical motion picture distribu- 
tion, came to New York and there or- 
ganized Beacon Films. The main offices 
were in the Pathé Building, 35 West 
45th Street. The prospective first market 
was to be constituted by churches and 
schools, and, as the churches seemed easier 
to handle on the mass basis, immediate 
attention was concentrated on them. 

First, however, it was necessary to 
finance the undértaking. Thomson there- 


fore made acquaintance with several of 


these aforesaid wealthy beginners and 
persuaded them of the high merit of his 
plan. Among others he contacted were 
W. Douglas Burden and John Hay 
(“Jock”) Whitney, particular cronies, at 
the time, of Merian C. Cooper, who had 
lately returned from the spectacular ex- 
perience of producing “Grass.” Cooper 
became vice-president of Beacon, and his 
friends, I understand, both invested. Then 
there was De Witt L. Sage, of Narra- 
gansett, Rhode Island, who had backed 
an African expedition under auspices of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and had just completed a trip with 
the Martin Johnsons. He became secre 
tary of the corporation. Also, Roy P. 
Gates, born in Texas, known as a sports- 
man-pilot in aviation and with a brief 
picture experience as “producer.” He 
became vice-president and general man- 
ager. Mrs. Elizabeth Richey Dessez, 
who had been head of the non-theatrical 
department of Pathé, situated in the same 
building with Beacon during the time 
Jeremiah Milbank was the power behind 
Pathé, joined Beacon as director of pub- 
lic relations. 

The new outfit started out bravely, 
and the field was suddenly impressed with 
stories of abundant wealth and probable 
achievement. The group even put forth 
a Beacon portable projector. But, so 
soon as February, 1932, Major Thomson, 
disgusted with the meager response of 


the market, and a few lesser circuin- 
stances of adverse nature, resigned. He 
promptly started up another concern, 
however, called Lumatone Productions, 
and took Mrs. Dessez with him as editor. 
Roy Gates succeeded to the presidency of 
Beacon and carried on. But it seems 
that the glamor was gone. 

In 1933 a Beacon high spot was the as- 
sembly, in seven reels, of a Catholic 
feature called “Through the Centuries,” 
the indefatigable churchlady, Mrs. Rita 
McGoldrick, supervising the work. But 


The Educational Screen 


Part 41.—Starting a new chapter 
on the devious ways of the non- 
theatrical market and some histor- 
ical reasons why it is what it is, 


quiet soon descended again lhereafter 
one could obtain about fifty subjects from 
Beacon Films by applying to the concern 
at 729 Seventh Avenue. One could also 
obtain prints of most of the items from 
other, independent rental agencies, includ 
ing the church pictures produced by the 
Harmon Foundation. Beacon’s main 
standby, though, apparently was the non- 
theatrical release of “The King of Kings,’ 
in twelve reels, “scored” with a sound 


accompaniment. 


Chapter X—Marketing Problems 


SMOOTH-RUNNING MA- 
CHINE requires many smooth- 
running parts, working in unison. 
That observation was never truer than 
when applied to the non-theatrical field 
of motion pictures. One may have excel- 
lent films and an eager audience there, 
yet be frustrated in bringing them to- 
gether by having no reasonable system 





John Hay Whitney, later to become 
a factor in Hollywood production, 
gained some original motion pic- 
ture experience with Beacon Films. 


of distribution; or the distribution may 
exist without proper reels; or the audi- 
ence itself may be unable to appear. It 
is difficult to say which of these factors 
is the most important, but certainly, in 
this period of expanding uses, market 
considerations deserve a long, separate 
scrutiny. 

The celebrated public relations coun 
sel, Ivy Lee, discussing films one time 
in a Visugraphic house organ, went so 
far as to say that pictures are worthless 
unless they may be shown. This em- 
phasis upon exhibition factors was sup- 
ported by history, for it is a truth well 
established that discoveries and _ inven- 


tions are of virtually no importance until 
the world has place for them. That is 


why there was no especial gain for the 


pre-Christian Greeks in having steam 
engines (which they had), or to th 
ancient Norsemen in finding North 
\merica (which they probably reached), 
and why the rewards for those achieve 
ments awaited respectively the days of 
James Watt and Christopher Columbus 
Possibly it follow s, too, that the time for 
non-theatrical pictures has not yet ar 
rived. [ know many conscientious observ- 


it is not 


ers who sincerely believe that 


A Market Philosophy 


[HE non-theatrical market is repre 
sented, of course—is personified in larg 
sense—by the user of pictures. All th 
production, all the selling, has him in 


View But he does not stand alone; he 
is not self-sufficient. With all of his 
natural importance he is but one piect 
of a mechanism having many other 
parts. Resembling the central character 
in Aesop's famous fable of the Belly and 
Its Members, he cannot get along with 
out the others. Together with his ad 
vantage of position, therefore, he has 
certain obligations to them, the fulfilment 
of which also represents his function in 
the smooth-running whole. In return for 


the privilege of having proper films, he 


is expected to pay the costs of supply- 
ing them, which is to say, the expenses 
of producing and providing not only the 
picture but projector, screen, place ot 


exhibition, and so on. And, beyond mere 
costs, to make the provision of these 
factors worthwhile to those who create 
and offer them, he should pay a_ profit 
in addition for their benefit. 

Thus, as far as the user of pictures 1s 
concerned, there is constituted a_ tacit, 
major understanding which never wavers, 
an operating principle. The ultimate con- 
sumer is expected, and should expect, to 
pay for what he receives. Upon that 
prima facie, age-old contract, written or 
unwritten, or unspoken, those 
who cater to the consumer‘s wishes es- 
tablish and maintain their several lines 
of business. 


verbal 
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As to where the schoolman, or the 
churchman, or the club woman, obtains 
the funds with which to acquire his or 
her films, I have preferred—outside of a 
few casual references to striking cases— 
to consider that a problem outside the 
scope of this history. It is my _ beliet 
that, if visual instruction is a desirable 
factor in our classrooms, for instance, 
the expense of procuring it is an obli- 
gation of each school community, com- 
parable with the duty of providing 
teachers, schoolhouses and textbooks. 
Many other observers will not agree 
None will deny the fact of cost; but 
opinions differ over who should — be 
obliged to pay it. In some quarters it 
is held that the professional motion pic 
ture industry should bear this burden 
as doctors maintain clinics, one supposes, 
for practice. In others, the view is that 
it should be sustained by textbook pub 
lishers on the ground that classroom 
films are only textbooks in another form 
supplementary apparatus Still others, 
not so particular, are careless where the 
money comes from, as long as it is not 
sequestered from funds possible to ap 
propriate for teachers’ salaries 

In simple justice I, (but as one person 
not speaking for a group or sponsor), 
object to these contentions. At the same 
time I know, emphatically, that school 
boards generally will not provide money 
in sums adequate for films of their own, 
while privately I incline to believe that 
this widespread refusal is the real ob 
stacle to the whole-hearted use of mo 
tion pictures in education. So, idealis 
tically, school boards which subscribe to 
the complete concept of visual instru 
tion should, in my opinion, dig down 
into their official resources and foot the 
bill for putting it into practice; realis 
tically, IT am sorry to report, the teacher 
who wants the facility must usually 
sharpen and apply his wits to ways and 
means to obtain it, arrogating to himselt 
a duty that the school board has shirked 

These realistic circumstances — have 
nothing more interesting to show than thy 
example in the State of Ohio where, for 
many years, visual instruction in publi 
schools has been supported mainly, if not 
altogether, — by theatrical exhibitors 
State authorities there censor theatrical 
motion pictures, requiring a fee for the 
examination of each reel. Fifty per cent 
of the sum so obtained (in excess ol 
operating expenses and salaries paid in 
the division of censorship) is assigned to 
the State Department of Education, 
which is directed to use it to publicize 
advantages of Ohio, and to create, main 
tain and administer a suitable collection 
of visual aids for loan to the educational 
institutions of Ohio Phe 
board therefore has a considerable sum 


education 


available for the purchase and distribu 
tion of reels, and even for a reasonable 
amount of production, without having to 
apply for funds in the customary way to 
the State treasury. 

That seems to be quite a happy solu 
tion for the schoolmen, and especially s¢ 
in Ohio, where the funds evidently are 
well applied. But for the educators else- 
where to seek a similar arrangement in 


all their situations might be less felici- 





B. A. Aughinbaugh, of Ohio’s De- 
partment of Education, met a prob- 
lem of funds for classroom pictures 
by making theatres foot the bill. 


1S L he schnoolimel Ohio can say 
vith free conscience that, as the money 
reaches them from the proper source 
namely, the peopl government (which 
is responsible for support of the educa 
tional system)—it is 


not their concern 


vhence it has been derived before that 


rhe origin might, however, be a matte 
tudy by the overnment itself. A 
itizen without professional interest in 
Is and contemplating the Iree play 
the democratic spirit over the broadet 
scene, might object to circumstances in 
theatres are ingled out through 
t might be called a discriminator 
egislation, to support a school appara 
t which 1s not their direct concern. 
“Oh, yes,” the government would re 
tort, “but these theatres are not paying 
lassroom shows; they are paying 
maintenance of moral standards in 
their own product, and the money there 
re belongs to the State with no further 
bligation to the Davee.” And thus 
would open the line of argument that 
these theatres are paying much more 
than the assurance of their moral stand 
irds actuall costs else there would be 
surplus left for school expenditurs 
However, I do not pursue this particular 
liscussion further, leaving it to opinions 
more authoritative than mine to define 
the essential justice of the case. 


In the Ohio situation the commanding 
figure, sharing place with other heroes 
vho, when things “could not be done,’ 


girded their loins and did them anyway 
is B. A. Aughinbaugh. About the autumn 
of 1915 B. A. Aughinbaugh was superin 
tendent of the public school at Mingo, 
Champaign County, Ohio. The popula 
tion was 183 and there was no regular 
local form of public entertainment for 
the approximately one hundred pupils 
drawn from over the surrounding coun 
tryside. Mr. Aughinbaugh conceived the 
idea of establishing a community picture 
show in the schoolhouse itself, enlisted 
the aid of a friend who loaned money 
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with which to purchase a used film pro- 
jector at Urbana, and _ operated the 
machine until the enterprise had grown 
to lasting success. In 1920 eleven out- 
lving villages were doing the same 
thing, and a writer in Leslie's Weekly 
deemed the example of sufficient impor- 
tance to report the facts and to recom- 
mend a_ similar course to all other 
country villages in America. Shows were 
booked and handled in the regulation 
theatrical way, and sometimes kept on for 
“runs” of ten or more days. But most 
significant to this narrative was the cir- 
cumstance that the profits enabled school 
boards to erect modern buildings and to 
equip them with approved facilities. 

It was doubtless the close relationship 
of schoolmen and theatrical men in Ohio 
that induced William Fox, in further- 
ance of one of his many educational! 
him plans, to choose the Buckeye State 
as the test area in which to make the 
use of classroom motion pictures com- 
pulsory. That particular effort did not 
succeed; but the outcry against the 
manner of its doing did not deter the 
continuing development of  Aughin- 
baugh’s remarkable pioneer work. In 
shifting political administrations his sal- 
ary as a State official was stopped for 
two years, but he went on with his 
chosen labor undeterred, supporting him- 
self by lecturing on Ohio’s scenic and 
historic places. In _ this activity he 
travelled some 400,000 miles through the 
State; but there he acquired the pre- 
cious familiarity with Ohio that enabled 
him to produce, with the assistance of 
his devoted wife, the twenty-four reels 
of his well known “Ohio Travelogs.” 

But the storm, as prolonged and as 
devastating as it was, eventually blew 
over. Mr. Aughinbaugh resumed as su- 
pervisor of the Slide and Film Exchange 
ot the State of Ohio Department of Edu- 
cation at Columbus. There, at this 
moment of publication, he distributes an 
average of 800 reels a day out of what 
is frequently called the largest film and 
slide library of its kind in the country. 
rhe supply goes without charge to 2,500 
schools in all cities, counties and vil- 
lages of the State, the volume of book- 
ings reported to exceed that of the 
State’s ten leading theatrical exchanges. 
In his direct organization he employs 
twenty-eight persons to operate a film 
and slide collection of 8,000 titles, having 
an estimated value of $350,000. He buys 
all subjects outright or obtains them on 
lease. 

His eleventh catalogue, in 1942, emerged 
as a stout, illustrated, 12mo book of 310 
closely printed pages. Apart from its 
clear and well-keyed descriptions of the 
available motion pictures and slides, it 
provides an opening article on the func- 
tion and aims of visual instruction, 
differentiating between approach:s_ to 
understanding through the pupiis eye, 
ear and touch. There are also extended 
answers to the more frequently asked 
questions from the field concerning 
school uses of films; detailed, illustrated 
instructions on film care; advice on the 
purchase of projectors and screens; a 
description of the most direct way to 
apply for bookings; and reprints of A. P. 
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Hollis’s “Film Prayer” and “I Am the 
Motion Picture,” Arthur James’s popu- 
lar paraphrase of the late Bob Davis's 
“I Am the Printing Press.” 

Under the rules, “educational institu- 
tions of Ohio,” which the Lowery 
Amendment to the Zoul-Carey Act 
(Sec. 871-48a) specifies as those which 
are to enjoy the borrowing privileges, 
are explained as “public, private or paro- 
chial schools holding regular daily school 
sessions of eight or more months a year 
and following the usual accepted cur- 
ricula for secular educational institutions. 
This definition definitely excludes schools 
known as Sunday schools, adult schools, 
study clubs, W.P.A. and C.C.C. schools, 
and all similar organizations or groups.” 

I have never encountered a more ar- 
dent believer in the visual idea than 
B. A. Aughinbaugh. In him it burns 
with the clear, intense fire of a crusader’s 
zeal, kindled years ago in circumstances 
that he explained to me in a _ recent 
letter : 

“I first became interested in the 

use of motion pictures to supplant 

words as a means of communica- 
ting information while teaching in 
the Philippines in 1911. The inci- 
dent that brought my attention to 
the matter was the use a mis- 
sionary made of a one-reel motion 
picture made on the life of Christ 
to persuade the natives to buy 
gospels. He had an old calcium 
are projector. The natives could 
not read and, if they could, they 
could not all read the same leaflet 
because they spoke different dia- 
lects. The natives paid five cen- 
tavos for a leaflet (naming in 
advance of the purchase the dialect 
spoken). The purchased leaflet was 
the admission ‘ticket’ to the tent 
where the pictures were exhibited. 

“IT went in. There I found all 
the natives interested in the pic- 
tures—their expressions indicated 
understanding —something not 
aroused by the pamphlets. I saw 
at once that the motion picture was 
the Eye’s answer to the Ear, and 
the Eye had some things the Eat 
never had. It had universality and, 
therefore, knew no race or Babel 
of tongues. It was not artificiality 
and therefore, required no instruc- 
tion before it could be used—but 
people must learn to read. Reading 
is artificial—viewing is natural. 

Reading is audio—viewing is visual. 

“Well, let’s stop. But I swore I 
would put motion pictures to work 
in education at my first opportu- 
nity. The Mingo school offered that 
opportunity.” 

No—B. A. Aughinbaugh did not acquire 
his belief in motion pictures vicariously ; 
nor did he permit that belief to remain 
as a mere static conviction. His active 
State film establishment at Columb 
and large numbers of well equipped 
Ohio schools attest the continuing force 
of his great impulse. 

His essay on the psychology of visual 
instruction, in his latest catalogue, re- 
veals his still passionate interest. Like 
al those other constructive souls who 
have endeavored to blaze new upward 
trails for the human race to follow, he 
has become impatient with terminology, 
and has sought new words and word 
combinations to state the truths as he 
sees them. For years he has_ been 
searching for a term to replace what is 
to him a_thoroughgoing misnomer- 
“visual education.” In lieu of a more 
satisfactory substitute he himself has 
used it reluctantly many times, inclining, 
though, toward “visual instruction ;” but 
he is quick to deny the allegation, made 


now and then by over-zealous admirers, 
that he invented it or was the first to 
apply it. His patient researches into its 
origin have traced “visual education” 
back to a possible first occurrence in a 
Keystone View circular, copyrighted in 
1906. About 1919 he fixed provisionally 
upon his own form, “visual communica- 
tion.” 

However, as an error of Columbus 
has branded our aborigines “Indians” 
for all the centuries since, Mr. Aughin- 
baugh can only force himself sadly to 
understand when he finds a_ teacher 
“herding her class to the school auditor- 
ium to have, as she says, ‘their visual 
education lesson’.”” But, when he sees 
“the colleges over the country goose- 


The Film Prayer 


By A. P. Hollis 


AM celluloid, not steel; O god of the 
machine, have mercy. I front four great 
whenever I travel the whirring 

wheels of the mechan‘sm. 


Over the sprocket wheels, held tight by the 
idlers, I am forced by the motor’s might. If 
a careless hand misthreads me, I have no 
alternative but to go to my death. If the 
springs at the aperture gate are too strong, all 
my splices pull apart. If the pull on the take-up 
reel is too violent, | am torn to shreds. If dirt 
collects in the aperture, my film of beauty is 
streaked and marred, and I must face my 
beholders—a__ thing h d and bespoiled 
Please, if I break, fasten me with clips; never 
with pins. Don’t rewind me—my owner wants 
that privilege, so that he may examine me, heal 
my wounds, and send me rejuverated upon & 
fresh mission. 


I travel many miles in iron cans. I am 
tossed on heavy trucks, sideways and upside 
down. Please see that my own paper band is 
wrapped snugly around me on the reel and 
fastened with a string, so that my first few 
coils do not slip loose in my shipping case, to be 
bruised and wounded beyond the power to heal. 
Put me in my own shipping case. Don’t make 
me a law-breaker. The law requires a standard 
can, two address labels, and a yellow caution 
label. Scrape off all old labels so I will not go 
astray. 





Speed me on my way. Others are waiting 
to see me. The “next day” is the last day I 
should be held. Have a heart for the other 
fellow who is waiting, and for my owner who 

the blame. Don’t humiliate me by 
sending me back without paying my passage 
and insuring me against loss or damage. 

I am a delicate ribbon of celluloid—misuse 
me and I disappoint thousands; cherish me aad | 
delight and instruct the world. 


“The Film Prayer” of A. P. Hollis 
did blessed work in promoting a 
better physical handling of non- 
theatrical reels. Reduced from 
one of the originals made in 1920. 


stepping into offering ‘visual education’ 
courses,” he rebels violently. “It is time 
to call a halt and get back to common 
sense,’ he wrote me when he made 
that comment. “Use text films just as 
we would use text books, and there is 
no more to the whole story than that 
The only reason for making more of it 
is plain unadulterated perfidity. It’s a 
scheme to coax students into teacher 
colleges by baiting the hook with a snap 
course. Look over these courses and see 
if I am not right.” 
Exchange of Values 

Usinc a flat, literal interpretation of 
the aforesaid principle, that the con- 
sumer should pay out of his own 
funds for what he receives (while real- 
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izing that he hardly ever will do 
it), most commercial producers of 
“educational” films have decided 
eventually that there’s nothing in it. 
Schoolmen generally, churchmen gen 
erally, cannot or will not pay sufficient 
money for what the service costs 
Nevertheless profits, benefits and 
compensations are not always to be 
rated in dollars. John Patterson, at 
the National Cash Register plant in 
Dayton, and many other industrialists 
after him in other large factories, put 
on first class motion picture shows 
for the free enjoyment of their em 
ployees at noon hours, and entered 
the expense on the credit side of the 
ledgers because the employees wer: 
then happier and worked more effi 
ciently. Notice that these capitalists 
felt that they were gaining equally 
with their employees. With the same 
honest profit motive the International 
Harvester Company produces’ and 
supplies, without appreciable expens: 
to the user, films containing valuabk 
agricultural information. The wide 
audience, in return, supposedly be 
comes interested in the Company's 
machines above those offered by com 
petitors. Even the pictures produced 
and distributed by the National Gov 
ernment are circulated in the hope of 
a profit in terms of better citizenship 
So there really is no such thing as 
an absolutely free film. In the interests 
of healthful human progress, prob 
ably there never should be. The per 
son working in non-theatricals should 
not forget the fact. No more should the 
reader forget it, if he wishes to se 
this field with clear detachment 
The side of the situation which sup 
plies films to non-theatrical users is 
frequently willing to compromise in 
its terms of exchangeable values by 
accepting something other than money, 
but these modifications are not always 
acceptable to the users. Many a teach 
er has refused to show even well made 
school films in class because they 
bore the stamp of some industry. But, 
so long as the teacher demands motion 
pictures, and at the same time will 
not pay their cost, through his educa 
t to in- 
sist thus unfairly upon getting some- 
thing for nothing. When, on the other 


hand, he recognizes the service upon 


tional system, he has no rig! 


some other, reasonable basis—other 
than a financial one that is—a clear 
understanding of the actual relationship 
is maintained. In the circumstances, 
naturally, if there are compromises on 
one side, there must be compromises 
on the other to keep the trade even 
he system explains how recently, 
in the space of an hour, I could en- 
counter, and recognize as legitimate, 
two distinct cases oft non theatrical 
bookings one of which called for $2 50 
per day rental, and the other for only 
twenty-eight cents expended in post 
age for “free films”. 
(To be continued) 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Films in International Relations—Blake Cochran, Divisi 
of Cultural Relations, Department of State—Teachers 
College Record, 44:21-27 Oct. 1942. 


In 1938 the Department of State’s Division of Cultural 


Relations was established for the purpose o encouragil 
and strengthening cultural relations and _ intellectual 
operation between the United States and other countri 
It gvas soon recognized that informative and educatior 
films could be useful for the Department. By July 1, 1942 
more than 500 films had been distributed all over the worl 


The State Department, though not actually a member 
of the international agreement to facilitate the exchange 
educational and cultural films, does issue certificates attest 
ing to the international educational character of films whicl 
may be admitted to the country without duty Distributi 
of American-made films is now being carried on throug! 
embassies, legations and consular office in the variou 
countries. 

1 


American films sent abroad include subjects on 
home life, industry, surgery, engineering, national par] 
children, agriculture, health and science Adult groups are 


also served Technical and professional films are shov 
to students of dentistry, surgery and the like Many o 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture subjects have fou 


interested audiences in Egypt, Canada, Australia, Brazil, 


etc. Industrial subjects have been eagerly used, includin 
films on training skills as well as those showing Americat 
industry at work 

Films that are to be used are very carefully selected 
When the State Department personnel learn of a new filt 


in production, they invite the producer to submit it 1 
them for review. A committee reviews it and it is either 
accepted in its entirety to be distributed in English or th 
producer is notified of changes that would be necessary to 
receive State Department approval. If translation to a1 
other language is needed, the film must be submitted again 
to the committee with a member of tl Central Trai 
lating Office present 

Distribution of 16mm. films in foreig1 untries, thoug!l 
still weak, is growing [The Coordinator of Inter-Americat 
Affairs has done much to increase the number of goo 
intercultural films. Other government agencies cooperatins 
are the Department of the Interior, the War Department 
Navy Department, Department of Agriculture and Office 
of War Information 


One of the subjects that is most often requested abroa 
is American education \ film is needed that shows thx 
school experience of an \merican child l he goes trol 
kindergarten to college. If an authentic film on American 


education existed it could be shown from South Africa t 
Greenland through the Division of Cultural Relations 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


\DMINISTRATION 


A Study of Audio-Visual Education in Onawa (Iowa) 
Public Schools, Supt. John P. Weisensee and Faculty— 
1942 

Chis excellent outline indicates that the entire faculty of 

Onawa, lowa has engaged in a fruitful study of the place 

and possibilities of using audio-visual aids. The study 

group has assembled important statements from the books 
the field and has applied them to their own curriculum. 

The format of the printed bulletin is very effective for 

mportant statements. For example: “Whas:¢* 

It Is Not” tells us that audio-visual aids are not: motion 

pictures only, either silent or sound; a separate school 


pointing up 1 


subject; a substitute educational device; entertainment only; 
something new; or a device to eliminate work. In the 
section on methods of teaching there are sample units of 
work to indicate the use of a variety of audio-visual aids 
ror a variety of purposes. 

From the experience of other ccummunities, the com- 

ittee recommends that the Onawa schools should plan 
their materials far in advance and send copies of the 
schedules, with other teaching aids, to the classroom 
teachers It is recommended that one teacher be ap- 
pointed as visual aid director, but that all teachers co- 
operate in evaluating and keeping records on films and 
other aids used. 

For follow-up study of audio-visual education by the 
Onawa faculty it is recommended that: further study 
be made of audio-visual education; that experi- 
mentation and research be conducted; that experts be 
called in to aid in improving the program; that film 


schedules be made on a semi-annual basis; that there be 


should 


centralization of information; that a card system be set 
up for reference; that a file of information be set up on 
1 museum or exhibit; that more rooms be equipped for 
projection; that there be a survey of available materials 
with reference to the Iowa Course of Study; that a refer- 
f industrial and commercial firms be made; that 
teachers take courses in this subject in summer school; 
that requisitioning of audio-visual aids from the superin- 
tendent’s office be continued; that a picture file be started; 
that a budget be allocated for audio-visual aids; that pro- 
fessional books in the field be bought, and other good 
suggestions that indicate careful study. 


Visual Aids Help Wartime Teaching-—Lelia Trolinger— 

Colorado School Journal, 58:9 Oct. 1942. 

The Bureau of Visual Instruction of the University of 
Colorado has 500 silent films, 300 sound films and 400 sets 
of slides. They also have recordings made available with 
the cooperation of the Rocky Mountain Radio Council. 
The Bureau is now a government depository for South 


1 


\merican films distributed through the Coordinator of 





Editor's Note—In our June (1942) issue we quoted fron 
an article in the March (1942) issue of “Social Studies 
(on the making of slides by schools from pictures in new 


papers and magazines) the following: “So long as a sch 
does not intend to sell these materials there is no danger 
of infringing upon Copyright Laws.” 

\ leading firm in the visual field took emphatic issu 
with the statement because of the impli sug 


Oo 
} ik, 


estion ft 
teachers that Copyright can be safely dodged. Investigati 
showed that lack of intention to sell does not in itself con 


stitute a defense in an infringement suit 


The statement in question was not, of course, by the 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN nor by the editor of this department 
TI : P anrl 1] . - “391 1 ‘ 1 » 

us department is wholly reportorial and its sole respon 
sibility is to reproduce accurately in condensed form what 





appears elsewhere in the educational press. 

Though our reporting was accurate in the present in- 
stance, we are glad to affirm unequivocally our stand on 
the question at issue. The American Copyright Laws are 
ind must remain inviolate. They are one of the founda- 
tional rights in the American way of life. The educational 
ise of pictures in newspapers and magazines has been and 
long will be an almost universal practice in schools because 


widespread, often blanket permission granted by the 
opyright owners for such purposes. Without that per- 
mission, however, no picture should ever be reproduced. 


We are opposed, above all, to any recommendation or 
suggestion for evading the Copyright Laws and to any 
implication that such evasion can be justified under any 


circumstances N. his G. 
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Inter-American Affairs. Thus schools in Colorado can 
keep pace with the growing need for films on the war effort. 
UTILIZATION 
Practical Hints for the Use of Motion Picture Films in 
Vocational and Technical Education—Gilbert G. Weaver, 
Supervisor, Industrial Teacher Training, New York State 


Department of Education—Hamilton Co., 225 Lafayette 
St., New York City. 1942 44 p. mimeo. $1.00 
This monograph appears at a most opportune time. In- 


dustrial teachers everywhere are faced with a _ greatly 
accelerated program and are eagerly putting to use the 
hundreds of new shop films that are iow being produced 
But, it may be asked, how well are these films put to use? 

Mr. Weaver is thoroughly familiar with the possibilities 
of the motion picture in technical and vocational education, 
as evidenced by the list which he published in 1934: 
“Bibliography of Technical and Industrial Motion Picture 
Films and Slides.” Now he turns to the important aspect 
of film use, the planning, utilization and follow-up of a film. 

Among the teaching advantages which may be expected 
from the use of these audio-visual aids are: mental reten- 
tion of visual impressions, time saving in use and student 
understanding, an interesting manner of presentation, and 
flexibility in use. For each of these, examples are cited 
in the specialized field of technical education. 

By far the greatest contribution of this bulletin is the 
section on suggestions for effective use. The author lists 
six steps related to the use of every film: explain the pur- 
pose of the film to the class; review information already 
known to the students; direct the observation of students 
to specific things in the picture; show the film as many 
times as needed; discuss the film immediately and repeat 
the showing; assign activities which may have been in 
dicated by the film. These procedures would, of course, 
be adapted to the type of film used: occupational, industrial, 
technical, scientific or skill film. For each of these types 
a sample lesson procedure is outlined in a very helpful 
manner. The section ends with some helpful hints and 
cautions, helpful to all teachers everywhere. 

Do Not Use 

1. Films that are ‘interesting’ but present little or no 
useful information for your particular use. 

2. Films that may be technically correct but which 
have no specific application to the problems of your 
training schedule or course of study. 

3. Films of considerable length with a small propor- 
tion of useful information. 

4. Films that may be considered as ‘dessert’ or enter 
tainment only. 

5. Films at the close of the class period if no time 
remains for discussion. 

Do Use 

1. Films with simple, direct treatment 

Films that challenge the students’ thinking 
Films that show basic principles and operations 


>? 

3. 

4. Films that present clearly the technical facts or 
information 

5. Films in short series that may be alternated with 
discussion 

6. Films at such times when students are mentally 
alert to absorb the instruction. 

There is an excellent chapter on preparation for the 
showing, which includes the teacher's own preparation for 
the preview and use of the film, and the best arrangement 
for good projection in a classroom or auditoritim. After 
describing some of the factors to be considered, the author 
reviews the “recurring steps” that should be noted each 
time. Showmanship is needed during each presentation 
and some good pointers are here given. Use an assistant 
to operate the film or slide projector, vary the technique of 
use according to the subject, and combine the various 
types of audio-visual aids without over-emphasizing any one. 

It is important, according to the author, for teachers to 
note the results of film and slide use. Some guide ques 
tions for observing results are: Did the students show 
greater interest than with other means of teaching? Did 
they learn faster the information, operation or skills? Did 

(Concluded on page 365) 
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News from Zone II of D.V.I. 


Zone II Officers for 1942-43 


The names of Officers and Executive Committee 
of Zone II for the current school year has been re 
ceived from Dr. FE. Winifred Crawford, Director of 
Visual Education, Public Schools, Montclair, New 
Jersey. Miss Crawford continues as President, and 
other officers are as follows: First Vice President 
James W. Brown, Acting Supervisor of Audio- 
Visual Education, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Second Vice-Presidert, Dr. F. 
Dean McClusky, Director of Scarborough School, 
Scarborough, New York; Secretary-Treasurer, *Dr. 
James S. Kinder, Director of PCW Film Service, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh. 

Members of the Executive Committee are: H. E. 
Stahl, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; William R. Flowers, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Baltimore, Maryland; Dr. Paul Reed, 
Bureau of Moton Pictures, Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; Miss E. J. Dwyer, Director of 
Visual Education, Public Schools, Washington, D.( 
Harold Antrim, Principal, Point Pleasant Beach School, 
New Jersey. 


New York Metropolitan Branch Program Series 


The Metropolitan Branch of Zone II of the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction has arranged a 
series of four meetings to demonstrate to the teach- 
ers of New York and the metropolitan area, the 
new visual aids that have been developed to supple- 
ment subjects in the curriculum which are receiving 
particular emphasis as a result of the war. “Air 
mindedness” was the topic of the first of these pro- 
grams, held October 28, at the Central High School 
of Needle Trades, 225 West 24th Street, the meet- 
ing place also for the subsequent three programs 
on December 1, January 13 and February 16. Topics 
of these forthcoming programs will be, respectively, 
“Pan-American Relations,” “Our Allies,” “Train- 
ing for the Emergency.” 

Outstanding authorities will discuss ways and 
means of securing visual aids and adapting their 
use to different age levels, from senior high school 
students to primary-grade children. There will be 
showings of films, slides and filmstrips, as far as 
“Nothing can 
make this information as vivid as the aids to teach- 


yossible, for all grades and levels. 
> 


ing which the department of visual instruction plans 
to present,” said Dr, Grace Fisher Ramsey, curatot 
of school relations of the American Museum of 
Natural History and president of the Metropolitan 
New York branch. Material will be presented to 
all teachers attending these meetings, giving sources for 
visual aids and grade level curricular allocations. 

The program has been arranged by a committee 
headed by Dr. Charles G. Eichel, principal of Pub- 
lic School 202, Brooklyn. Lists of pertinent visual 
materials, with sources, have been prepared for 
these meetings by Esther L. Berg, Chairman of 
Curriculum. 
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For Wider Distribution of Govern- 
ment War Films to School and 
Community Groups 
HE United States Government recognizes the mo 


tion picture as an important method of educating 
and inspiring the American people. The mot 


on picture 
is an excellent means to portray the History of out 


1 


Country and the sacrifices made by those who preceded 
us to establish and preserve “The American Way of 
Life.” The ‘‘movie” pictures vividly the sacrifices out 
boys are making in the present battles 

The need for the support from the home front must 


be emphasized. The importance of scrap metal, the 


urgency for saving waste fat and grease, the need 
for intelligence in what to buy to prevent using that 
which is needed by the armed forces, making plain the 
necessity for the financial support of the war by taxes 
and by the purchase of bonds, what to do in an air raid, 
how to apply first aid to the injured, the opportunities 
for service in the production line and on the farm, how 
to operate a drill or lathe in the factory, educating ow 
people for better inter-American relations—these vital 
lessons are easily taught through the motion picture. 

There are many motion pictures already produced 
for this purpose by the Office of War Information and 
by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Thess 
sound motion pictures (some in color) are being made 
available through many film distribution agencies at a 
service charge of fifty cents for the first subject and 
twenty-five cents for each additional subject used thi 
same day. 

These excellent pictures produced at great expense 
as a vital part of the Government program are not 
reaching a large proportion of the people. What can 
be done about it? Every meeting place in the com 
munity should be turned into a WAR INFORMATION 
News THEATRE. Every group should include the show 


Amateur Sound-Slide Films 


(Concluded from page 347) 


Sound-slide film pictures, while without anima 
tion, can be nevertheless dramatic enough to imply) 
action vividly. The watcher has the restful sensa 
tion of looking long enough at a picture to have it 


thoroughly explained. The record can be stopped 
at any point to permit supplementary explanations 


ir re show 1] 


Also portions can easily he plaved back 


with the minimum of distracting effort. The sim 


plicity and inexpensiveness of the equipment for 
both production and presentation make the tecl 
nique more available for small schools and clubs 
than motion picture materials. Colot m, whicl 
may still be prohibitive in cost for some school use. 
can easily be employed in this type of presentation 

The possibilities for programs are limitless. As 
yet nothing has been done in the foreign language 
field. A few travelogues have been made, numerous 
commercial programs, and recently an excellent 
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ing of these films as a regular part of its program. 
Schools should use these films as a part of the school 
program and should serve as centers for the use of these 
hlms in the community. 

The films, projectors, screens, and operators are 
ivailable on a non-profit basis from Boston University 
School of Education, Division of Teaching Aids. This 
service is available to homes, schools, and to all other 
groups who wish to co-operate with the Government in 
its educational program for Victory. 


ABRAHAM KRASKER 





E-ditoi Ss Note 
communication from Abraham Krasker, describing the 


We are glad to print the above 


service of the Division of Teaching Aids, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education, in supplying Government 
Films, projectors, screens and operators on a non-profit 
basis—and earnestly inviting home, school and com- 
munity groups to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to serve the national educational effort. 

Dr. Krasker’s urgent invitation to the New England 
territory is typical of others that could be printed from 
the other educational centers distributing the same films. 
They are equally eager to serve their own areas. Ob- 
viously economy dictates that users address the nearest 
distribution center. Some 46 State educational libraries, 


and numerous commercial film libraries now distribute 


the Government’s War Information films. 

On the industrial side of our national war effort pro- 
duction is still far ahead of transportation. Solution of 
that problem is a matter of rail, road, air, and water 
transport. On the educational side of our national ef- 
fort, Government film production is still far ahead of 
circulation to our national citizenry. The solution of 
Every 
school can bring these vital films to its own community. 
It is merely a matter of making a start—right now !— 
by writing to your nearest distribution center. 


4 N. LG 


that problem rests primarily with the schools. 


series of Kodachrome reproductions of great paint- 
ings with an accompanying lecture by a famous art 
lecturer has been released. As a market there are 
hundreds of women’s clubs, Red Cross units, Pan- 
\merican clubs, teacher’s colleges, Sunday schools, 
sales forces, citizenship classes, university extension 
schools, 4-H clubs, etc. that are awaiting enrich- 
ment programs about travel, how to do things, con- 
sumer education, foreign cultures, Bible stories, 
experiences from the field, appreciation of art and 
history, and first aid demonstrations. 
For as little as ten to fifteen dollars, to as high as 


music, local 


thirty to forty dollars, these programs can be turned 
out by amateurs or professionals. They can be used 
dozens of times over and will shortly pay for them- 
selves outright and give bonuses too. With the 
increased emphasis upon visual presentations for 
education and entertainment and with the desire to 
hold costs to a minimum, many groups can well 
look to sound-slide films to aid in putting over their 
ideas to a visual and sound conscious public. 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


WELVE school-made films on safety are listed in 

“Visual Aids in Safety Education ; Supplement I,” 
1ecently published by the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
under the direction of Frank W. Hubbard, Director of 
the Research Division of the N.E.A. 

Safety films made in South Bend, Indiana, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, and Cleveland, Ohio, which have not al- 
ready been reported in this column, are noted in the 
visual aid booklet. Following are film summaries based 
on the N.E.A. data: 

School Safety, a four reel, 16mm silent production of 
the Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, is a color film 
reviewing all phases of the safety program in Cleve- 
land Public Schools. Included are shots of the clean- 
up squad, the safety patrol, safety broadcasts, the safety 
council, safe play activities in the gymnasium and on 
the playground, and proper handling and care of tools 
and equipment in industrial laboratories and classrooms. 
Also shown are experiments in science classes showing 
what materials are inflammabie and what causes a 
short circuit. Other shots present inspection of fire- 
fighting devices and equipment and school fire drills. 
The N.E.A. committee recommends the film as valuable 
in the teaching of the correct usage of equipment. 

When Traffic Moves is a 16mm silent color movie, 
developed by the Wilson Junior High School, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. This four-reel film gives a review of the 
safety work being carried on in the Appleton schools. 
In the film story, Bill, a school boy, tells his father that 
adults violate the rules of pedestrian safety more than 
school children. After Mr. Smith consults the chief of 
police and the superintendent of schools, he becomes con- 
vinced that his son is right. With the superintendent of 
schools, Bill and his father visit several schools and ob- 
serve the traffic safety program in action at each grade 





REPORTS WANTED! 


This Department aims to cover, in succeeding issues, 
ALL school-made motion pictures. Our readers can make 
this possible. 

If you know of a film that has been, is being, or is to be 
made 


(1) In your school, or (2) In any other school 
kindly inform us as below: 


NG ES En a Per 


ES SS eee 


a ee anata l aca, ugiavel 6 dye BIAS 


(If your knowledge is incomplete, please name above a 
person who can tell us) 


Many thanks! 


Do or ee): wan ua. beac: 











By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


level. Safety rhymes are effectively used in titling the 
film. 

A film that should be very effective in emphasizing 
traffic safety is Safety Through Education, made in the 
South Bend, Indiana, Public Schools. The color film 
(16mm silent, 4 reels) with a narrator’s script, shows 
“correct and incorrect behavior of South Bend school 
pupils, primarily in street and highway situations. Such 
scenes as youngsters crossing streets diagonally and 
from behind parked cars, playing too close to the curb, 
walking in the road, and jay walking, as well as the 
school patrol in action, are shown. Final scenes illus- 
trate positive safety habits.” 

The N.E.A. booklet, which lists not only films but 
also many other visual aids available for safety educa- 
tion, is available from national headquarters at twenty- 
five cents per copy. 


Other School-Made Films 


California 

Humboldt State College of Arcata keeps a file of 
all of its graduates filmed in action. This film serves 
not only as a record for the present but also may be 
used as a reference in future personnel work. Librarian 
Graves of the college is the producer of this 16mm file. 
George E. Murphy reported the project. 


Connecticut 


George E. Shattuck, principal of Norwich Academy, 
Norwich, reports that his school has made and is mak- 
ing 8mm and 16mm films that document current activi- 
ties—athletics, special events, etc. These films will be 
used in the development of a film history of the academy 
in the future. 

Two 16mm films completed by the photography 
class of East Hartford High School in June, 1942, are 
unusual in subject matter. One, on Geometry (300 feet) 
shows geometric figures and construction and gives 
examples of these found in various parts of the town. 
Photography (200 feet) depicts the process of photog- 
raphy, the class members taking pictures, developing, 
printing, and enlarging. 


Ohio 

Edgar Dale, who is now with the Bureau of Motion 
Pictures of the OW], notes a new safety film produced 
at Ohio State University, Columbus. The film, Safety 
with Small Tools, (one reel, 16mm silent) pictures the 
various hazards faced by young boys in the handling 
of small tools and indicates how they might be avoided. 
A University class in Visual Instruction produced the 
film. 
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than ever is the help they offer every teacher. . 
on 16-mm. (silent) safety stock. Price, $24 per 400-ft. reel; shorter 


WAR FRONTS OF THE WORLD 


Russia (3 reels) 
Germany (3 reels) 
India (3 reels) 
Japan (2 reels) 
The Philippine Islands 
Manchukuo 
The Dutch East Indies 
Turkey (2 reels) 
Glimpses of the Near East 
Finland 
Hungary 
Bulgaria 
Denmark 
Yugoslavia 
Siberia (2 reels) 
Poland 
Alaska 
The Panama Canal 
The Hawaiian Islands 
W ashington—the Capital City 
London 


HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY 
The Continent of South America 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil (2 reels) 

Chile 











Peru 
Central America 
Mexico 
From the Bahamas to Jamaica 
Puerto Rico 
From Haiti to Trinidad 
Coffee 


WAR INDUSTRIES 
Aluminum 
Iron Ore to Pig Iron 
Pig Iron to Steel 
Copper 
Tin 
Producing Crude Oil 
Refining Crude Oil 
Rubber 
Anthracite Coal 
Bituminous Coal 


Mechanical Training 
Elementary Operations on the 
Engine Lathe (2 reels, sound 
... $36 per reel) 
Principles <f Flight 
Four-Stroke Cycle Gas Engine 


ON THE HOME FRONT 
First Aid 
Care of Minor Wounds ('4 reel) 


Many other timely films also available. 
Write Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Classroom Films 


QUD 


Document your current- 
events discussions with 
authoritative Eastman 


OVERING a wide range of war-related subjects, these films ‘“review’’ the geographical, 
historical, and topical facts needed for an understanding of today's headlines. More vital 
.. Unless otherwise indicated, titles listed are 
reels priced in proportion. 


Carrying the Injured ('4 reel) 
Control of Bleeding (*4 reel) 
Life Saving and Resuscitation 


Home Nursing 
The Bed Bath ('2 reel) 
Routine Procedures 
Special Procedures (%4 ree!) 


Fire Protection 

Fire Prevention 

Fire Protection 
Fire Safety 


Nutrition and Health 
Vitamins (2 reels) 
Child Care (2 reels) 
Cleanliness (4 half reels) 
The Eyes (2 reels) 
The Feet 
The Teeth (3 reels) 
Posture 
Education 
Free Schools—The Hope of 
Democracy 
Safety 
Safety at Home 
Safety at Play 
Vacation Safety 
Street Safety (2 reels) 






te 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Conducted by L. C. LARSON 


Instructor in School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Westminster Abbey 


(Post Pictures Corporation, 723 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City) 10 minutes, 16mm. sound. Sale Price $30.00. Apply to 
distributor for rental sources. 

The film first shows the most ancient and sacred precinct of 
Westminster Abbey, the crypt where the original foundations 
were laid by Edward the Confessor. In Henry VII's Chapel, 
the burial place of England’s kings and queens, stands a beautiful 
high altar which replaces the one destroyed over three hundred 
years ago. Next are shown some of the ninety-five statues of 
saints which comprise one of the most remarkable groups of 
medieval imagery in the world. The tour through the cathedral 
next proceeds to the tomb of Mary Queen of Scots who, be- 
hvaded by Elizabeth and separated from her in life, here lies 
beside her in death. Westward down the nave the inspiring 
height of the vaulted roof canopies the tomb of England's Un 
known Soldier, who lies among kings because he laid down 
his life for others. An exterior view shows the decorated flying 
buttresses and a further view shows them floodlighted at the 
time of the Silver Jubilee of the late King George V. In the 
north transept are shown the beautiful illuminated windows; 
the tomb of Chaucer, the father of English literature; and the 
shrine of Shakespeare, the immortal bard of Avon. Lastly is 
shown the famous coronation chair where all Engiland’s kings 
since Harold have been crowned. In front of the altar is a 
mosaic representing the Last Supper, behind the chair is the 
tomb of Edward the Confessor, and nearby is the Bayard 
tapestry depicting incidents from the reign of King Harold, 
who was the first monarch crowned here. 

CoMMITTEE AppRAISAL: An excellent film for use by groups 
studying English history, English literature, Gothic art and 
architecture. Picture and commentary build an atmosphere of 
tradition which is indigenous to an understanding of English 
art and letters. The film would have contributed more to an 
understanding and appreciation of the architecture of a cathedral 
ard the reality of the experience if the camera had also been 
used to convey the continuity of progress through the building. 


Great Lakes 


(National Film Board, Ottawa, Canada) 20 minutes, koda- 
chrome, 16mm. sound. Sale price $90.00. Apply to producer for 
rental sources. 

The one-hundred-thousand square miles of fresh water lakes 
Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario—which form a 
friendly and utilitarian boundary between the United States 
and Canada provide the theme for this color subject. The 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer, and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers. 











Assisted by LLOYD F. EVANS 


and CAROLYN GUSS 
Extension Division 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


multifarious activities of the great industrial area on the shores 
of the Great Lakes and the diversified cargoes carried by the 
ships that ply them are shown. Maps locate the lakes as a 
unit, and show the position of principal cities such as Winnipeg 
and Toronto and of the locks at Sault Ste. Marie. The shipping 
theme links together short sequences on steel production, pulp 
manufacture, shipbuilding, grain storage, and the working of the 
locks and canal systems. Freighters carrying millions of tons 
of cargoes each season, tankers moving petroleum products, 
ar 1 steamships with passengers participating in various deck- 
activities are shown as they pass up and down this inland water- 
way where lake boats know no boundaries. 

COMMITTEE APPRAISAL: An unusually effective film for th 
study of Canada as an industrial nation, the influence of water 
transportation upon industrial and economic development, and 
the geographic significance of the Great Lakes to North Amer- 
f this film is limited only by the 


ica. The general usefulness « 
failure to include the complete lake system. The importance of 
Lake Michigan is minimized. The pictorial presentation is of 
high quality and makes what might have been a prosaic subject, 
an especially interesting one. 


Western Front 
(United China Relief, Inc.) 21 minutes, 16mm. sound. Appl) 
to Office of War Information, Washington, D .C., for list of 
depositories. Produced by Wilding Picture Productions, In 
Opening with a scene of the Statue of Liberty facing the 
Europe which Hitler’s marching legions have trampled, th 
film suggests that the United States, in becoming the arsenal of 
democracy and furnishing war material to England, Russia, and 
cther European nations had overlooked the new threat to free 
dom in the West. Japan, an Axis nation, through the selling 
of children to industrial bondage and the consequent cheap pro 
duction of manufactured goods, had been competing successfully 
with goods produced under free enterprise; but until Decem- 
ber, 1941, with the invasion of Pearl Harbor and the Pacifi 
outposts, she had been considered a second-rate military powe1 
On the “Western Front”, the second world war actually began 
ten years ago with the invasion of Manchukuo. China, in ~ esist 
ing the Japanese during the last five years, has lost o1 fout 
million in dead, wounded, or missing. Chunking is the most 
bembed capital in the world. The Honorable William C. Bullitt 
is shown making a radio address in which he states that China 
has rendered a far greater service to the United States and 
Britain than we have rendered to them. The new China, which 
was developed under the leadership of Chiang Kai-Shek, is 
based on the United States pattern of free government, free 
enterprise, and free labor. The contrast between culture for the 
few and poverty for the many was being reduced by the devel 
opment of a modern industrial system which was providing jobs 
and manufactured goods for the Chinese people. Japan, realizing 
that an industrial China would block her imperial designs in 
the East, struck in 1937. Japan initiated the modern system of 
aggression by destroying cities, ravaging the country and sub 
jugating the people to slave labor. The Chinese dismantled 
factories and transported them into the interior. Even though 
thousands of refugees contributed their best efforts, the present 
production is not adequate to meet the military and civilian needs 
The commentator states that unless China is maintained as a 
fighting ally, Japan can use her full might to invade India, 
\ustralia, Mexico, Canada, or even California. China needs 
not only planes, tanks, and armaments, but also food, clothing, 
(Continued on page 358) 
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19425 GREATEST — IN CASTLE HIMS 
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thentic 8 mm.-16 mm. 
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y/ 
movie record of the entire 


year—costs less than un- See the tumult of a tortured world! See stupendous 


8mm. 6mm. 
exposed film! events that dwarf all past history! See the clash of ar- 


mies! The earth-shaking meetings of men! Defeats and 










ALL THIS IN ONE 
HISTORIC FILM! 


% YANKS FIGHTING ROUND GLOBE! 

% RUSSIA’S HEROIC STAND! 

* BATTLE OF ATLANTIC! 

%& DIEPPE: PRELUDE TO SECOND FRONT! 
* JAPS BOMB ALASKA ! 

% MIDWAY VICTORY FILMED BY COMDR. FORD! 
%* BRAZIL WARS ON AXIS! 

%* U.S. MARINES SMASH JAPS IN PACIFIC! 


Subject to change if warranted 
by last-minute events. 
















The only complete and au- 


















victories! Grim, gripping action scenes on your own 
screen! Here is a great historic document that every 
projector owner should possess! Don’t wait! SEND THE 
ORDER FORM BELOW TO YOUR DEALER TODAY! 


All Castle 16 mm. films poec--“sseseeesQORDER FOR Meeneeeeececs= 


are Vap-O-Rated. All 
Castle 8 mm. films are 
also treated. 





Send Castle Films’ ‘‘“NEWS PARADE OF 
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Copr. 1942, Castle Films, Inc. 
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“Know Your Enemy, Japan!” 


Is Excellent for Educational Purposes! 





"This is a fine picture — one 


lomm which should be on the ‘must For Sale 
35mm see’ list of every American"— or 
Sound For Rent 


Comment from a_nationally- 
known patriotic organization. 











Vital Facts on the Japanese Living Standards and 
Their War Machine. ToDefeatOur Enemies We Must 
Know Them. A Picture in Wide Use Everywhere. 


The Princeton Film Center, Dept. E, Princeton, N. J. 


Ask for Our Complete List of War Films! 











and medical aid. The commentator suggests that people of the 
United States in helping China are helping the United States 
to win the war. 

CoMMITTEE APPRAISAL: A convincing presentation of the 
importance of China as our fighting ally on the “Western 
Front”, and a strong appeal for a substantial increase in United 
States’ aid to China. Teachers will find it inspiring material 
for initiating discussions of the development of a national spirit 
in China. Some will question the inference that Japan invaded 
China because of China’s threatening growth and development 
on the basis of evidence submitted in the film. 


Origin of Mathematics 
(H. W. Allers, 1027 North Highland Avenue, Hollywood, 


California) 11 minutes, 16mm. sound. Sale price $45.00. Apply 
to distributor for rental source. 

With an appropriate musical background, the film shows 
scenes of the dawn of civilization in the Orient, where the be- 
ginning of simple barter and trade forced man to invent crude 
methods of recording numbers of units. Then the cumbersome 
numerical symbols of Egypt’s complex civilization are shown, 
and the difficulty of manipulating these symbols is compared 
with the facility of manipulation of the symbols of today’s 
system. The Babylonian sexagesimal system is demonstrated, 
and the derivation of today’s circular and time mensuration units 
from the Babylonians is explained, together with some of the 
reasons why a transition to the decimal system in these fields 
would be difficult. The contribution by the Greeks of the prin 
ciples of geometry applied to architecture and of the Pytha- 
gorean Theorem is recognized and illustrated with modern 
examples. The Roman system of numeration, with its impos- 
sibly difficult manipulation problems is compared to the modern 
Hindu-Arabic system. How the pondering of the Hindus over 
tiie abacus resulted in the innovation of the “place-value” idea 
and the invention and use of zero is shown, and the gradual 
fusing of these Hindu discoveries into the early Arabic system 
is exemplified. The film closes with the superseding of the 
elder systems by the modern adaptation of the Hindu-Arabic 
resulting in the acceleration of the development of science, in 
vention, and commerce to the levels of today. 

COMMITTEE APPRAISAL: The emphasis of this film 1s upon 
the indispensability of a satisfactory system of numeration and 
mensuration to human progress, and upon the elements in the 
present system which excel all previous devices. In this manner 
it is good material for motivation of the acquisition of mathe 
matical knowledge, and as a part of a study program calculated 
to develop an appreciation of the contribution made by science 
to modern civilization. In this connection, it suggests how th 
centributions of individual scientists and of civilizations form a 
foundation upon which other scientists may build new systems 
and theories. 
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Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education 


By DAVID GOODMAN 


Title of Thesis: THE COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF PICTORIAL TEACHING MATERIALS. 


Investigator: Davin J. GoopMAN 


Thesis completed 1942 for the degree of Doctor of 


Philosophy, New York University, New York, New York 


Purpose of Study 

The purpose of this study was to determine the com 
parative effectiveness of certain diverse forms of pictorial 
teaching aids when used in teaching certain topics in 


j 


safety education to pupils of the sixth grade of the el 


mentary school. The pictorial teaching aids used in this 
study are the sound motion picture, silent motion picture, 
silent film slide, and sound film slide. The four subjects 


on safety selected for use in the investigation were 
Automobile Safety, Fire Safety, Pedestrian Safety, and 
Bicycle Safety. 

Two distinct problems were being investigated in this 
study. One pertained to the effectiveness of the media 
when compared with each other in the teaching of safety; 
while the other pertains to the comparative effectiveness 
of the teaching of different phases of safety by means of 
the same media 

Stated in other words, the problems were: 

l. tiow do the different visual media compare in effec 
tiveness in the presentation of factual information on th¢ 
several safety subjects? Is there any real difference be 
tween them to justify the setting up of special criteria 
for their use? 

2. Can the four safety subjects be comprehended and 
mastered equally as well by students through the use of 
the visual media employed in this study—or do any of 
the subjects lend themselves particularly well to study 
through the use of the pictorial aids? 

The problem was to determine differences in the in 


structional outcomes for the media used, and the degre: 
to which the differences are significant, rather than to 
determine whether pictorial aids are effective in teaching 


Need for Study 


Mhe value of pictorial teaching materials as aids to lear 
Not only educators but pra 
tically all government branches, both military and civilian, 
and business organizations have recognized their effe 


ing is no longer contested 


tiveness in an educational program. 

Since teachers and others are using the various pictorial 
media in many cases indiscriminately, it is desirable that 
they have a basis of reliable research upon which to dé 


termine the most suitable medium for use in a given 


situation, to discover whether real differences do exist 


among the media and, if so, where those differences li 


Some research evidence exists regarding the compara 
tive effectiveness of two or three pictorial media, e.g., the 
motion picture and the still picture However, in these 
studies, the pictorial material appearing in the two media 
was seldom the same or even equivalent This is, the 
still pictures were not “lifted” from the film. Yet no real 
comparison can be made unless identical or equivalent 
materials appear in the media being compared In tl 
present investigation the media have been made equivalent 
in terms of pictorial and textual content The investi 


gation attempts also to throw much needed light on the 
efiectiveness of the “new” media—sound film slide 


silent film ide as tools instruction 


Procedure 
In organizing and setting up the investigation, on 
problem above all others required special consideration, 


namely, that the four different visual aids comprising ea‘ 
set of materials on a specific safety subject contain equiva 


lent factual intormatior Since a comparison was mad 
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between the different media within a set, it was essential 
that the set of media on each subject contain the same 
photographic and textual data but differ only in the physical 
form and characteristics inherent in each medium. 

The basic medium used to determine the organization 
and development of the other materials was the sound 
motion picture, since it was possible to produce the other 
media working from a sound film but impossible to pre 
pare a sound motion picture from the other media used 
in the experiment. 

Four different films were obtained, 
subject, each one reel in length, each for approximatel 
the same age level, each available in 16mm and 35mm size 


ach on a different 


and with the 16mm size of each available in both sound 


and silent versions, so that the condition that the material 
of all the media be equivalent could be met 

To prepare the film strips, the investigator selected fron 
each sequence in the 35mm motion picture the specific 


frame which in his judgment most directly effectively) 


illustrated the safety concept being prescribed In this 
process approximately twenty-five photographic frames 
were lifted out which presented the safety story of th 
film. Approximately twenty textual frames were then 
selected from the film which related specifically to the 
photographic frames previously selected 

Each of the individual frames, photographic and textual 
was framed, mounted and bound between 2”x2” cover 
glasses, producing a set of 2”x2” lantern slides. Che 
“textual” slides were inserted in their proper sequen 


among the photographic slides, and this lantern slide set 
was a “still” copy of the motion picture in which only the 


essential photographic and textual frames were used fF 
essence the lantern slide set was a continuous story exactly 
comparable to a silent film strip except that it was not 
on a single strip of film. The same procedure was followed 


in preparing the four different lantern slide sets (or silent 
film slides). 

The sound slide film was prepared by recording all tl 
textual frames of each slide set on a special disc whi 
was synchronized with the photographic frames of th 
slide set 
written and the other spoken—the two film slide media 


Picture for picture and word for word—on 


were identical 
A committee of three experts viewed the materials 

determine whether the most essential safety concepts of 
each film had been selected for use in the slide set, as 
whether the frames selected on the basis of safety content 
were also the most effective visually in each film sequence 
used. The tests were validated by administering them t 
several classes of 6th grade students of New York City 
schools. The questions were also checked by 6th grade 
teachers for suitability of vocabulary and sentence struc 
ture for that grade level. Two different forms of each test 


were prepared. Form A was to be used in the pre-test 
part of the actual experiment. Form B was to be adminis 
tered in the post-test (immediate recall) and thirty-day 
(delayed recall) portions of the experiment 

Eight 6A classes in four elementary schools within ad 
jacent districts in the Borough of Brooklyn in New Yorl 
City, numbering 240 students in all four schools, par 


ticipated in the experiment. Approximately 130 of th 
, 


students were from classes of high I.Q., while the re 


maining 110 students were from low I.Q. classes. Ea¢ 
school had one class of low I.Q. and one class of high I1.Q 
pupils. The range and mean I.Q. scores of all class 
within the I.Q. groups were fairly comparabl 

A special schedule allocating the showing of each set 
of media was planned so that each class in each schoo 
was exposed to a different visual medium on a different 
safety subject of each of four consecutive day Chere wa 


no repetition either of the medium or the safety subject 
that is, no class saw more than once any one type « 


medium or more than one type of medium on one subject 
The regular classroom teacher did not enter into at 
phase of the experiment [he investigator himself cor 
ducted the experiment in every one of the classes, goit 
from school to school. Thus the entire ictor of teacl 
contribution in the use of visual media in a lesson wa 


eliminated from the experiment. 
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One regular class period of forty-five minutes was de- 
voted to the presentation of each medium. The period was 
broken up into three parts: part 1—first fifteen minutes, 
students answered pre-test; part 2—second fifteen minutes, 
presentation of medium (no student or teacher discussion), 
part 3—third fifteen minutes, student answered post-test. 
[hirty days after presentation of the media, again without 
any teacher or student preparation, the students in all 
the classes answered the post test a second time. 

Although 240 pupils took part in the study only 144 
students answered every one of the tests. Only these 144 
sets of scores were used for calculating all results and as 
the basis of all conclusions. The data were treated statisti- 
cally in terms of three groups: all groups of I.Q., a group 
of high I. Q. and group of low I.Q. The statistical treat- 
ment dealt with two svecific problems. The first problem 
was to determine whether the gains registered between two 
sets of scores—the pre and post test, and the pre- and 30 
day test scores—were significant or reliable, and second, 
to determine if there existed any differences between the 
media or any superiority of one medium over another in 
gains registered by two groups exposed to two different 
media. ‘The statistical treatment was both detailed and 
comprehensive as was found necessary to arrive at the 
required results 


(Concluded on page 371) 
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HAL ROACH FEATURES 


Wholesome “hits” suitable for school 
presentation on (6mm Sound Film. 





JUST RELEASED! 


THE HOUSEKEEPER'S DAUGHTER 

With Joan Bennett, Adolphe Menjou 

The housekeeper's charming daughter completely 
absorbs the attention of those about her in this 
rollicking comedy. In the Park Avenue home of her 
mother's employer, she meets and transforms a mil- 
lionaire to a newspaper reporter and helps to solve 
a mystery in the process. 


NOW AVAILABLE: 
THERE GOES MY MEART 


With Fredric March, Virginia Bruce 

TOPPER TAKES A TRIP 

With Constance Bennett, Roland Young 
ZENOBIA (An Elephant Never Forgets) 
With Oliver Hardy, Harry Langdon 

CAPTAIN FURY 

With Brian Aberne, Victor McLaglen 


COMING SOON! 
OF MICE AND MEN 


Picturization of John Steinbeck’s masterpiece, 
featuring Burgess Meredith, Betty Field 

A CHUMP AT OXFORD 

With Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy 


Order from your Film Library today. 
Free Catalogue sent on request. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 SEVENTH AVE. DEPT. 10 NEW YORK CITY | 














SEND FOR OUR 


NEW 1943 CATALOG! 


Free Government War Information Films 
Free Industrial Subjects in Technicolor 


More than 250 features and hundreds 
of short subjects . . . 16 mm Sound 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 


620 N. Skinker Blvd. St. Louis, Mo: 


4 Bible story subjects: 

A CERTAIN NOBLEMAN 

NO GREATER POWER 

CHILD OF BETHLEHEM 

STORY of the PRODIGAL SON 
> 











— 2 reels sound, Rental $6 ea 
~: = MANSE FILM LIBRARY 
eee 1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


SAVE 20% 


on rentals and purchases of 
16 mm Sound Motion Pictures— 
Educational — Entertainment Programs 
Write us Today! 


We accept 10% of all rentals and 
purchases in defense savings stamps. 








VISUAL 
ART FILMS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


204 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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News an 


Southern Conference on Audio-Visual Education 

“Audio-Visual Aids in the War Effort’ was the 
theme of the sixth annual Southern Conference on 
Audio-Visual Education held in Atlanta, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, November 4, 5 and 6, at the 
Henry Grady Hotel. 

Leaders in the various phases of production, distri 
bution and utilization of the teaching materials in these 
fields in the training of men in the armed forces and 
those employed in war industries, as well as for the 
defense and protection of the homes and industries of 
the country, addressed the Conference and led panel 
the 


discussions of adaptations of these materials te 
various purposes for which they may be utilized. 

Representatives of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, the Office of War Information, 
the Office of Civilian Defense, the United States Office 

Education, and other Government departments and 
agencies gave the story of the Government war film 
program. Notable current releases were screened at all 
sessions of the Conference, giving those attending the 
opportunity of seeing the latest motion pictures pertain- 
ing to world conditions and war activities suitable for 
use in the schools. 

Among the topics discussed were: “Visual Aids in 
War Training,” ‘The School—A Service Center for 
the Home Front,” “American Education from the Busi- 
ness Man’s Viewpoint,” 
The Part Visual Aids Play in the Transition,” “Film- 
strips and Miniature Slides as Aids to Better Teach- 
ing,” “The Function of Audio-Visual Aids in the War 
Effort,” “The Implications of the World War for Edu- 
cation,” and “‘Fighting for Freedom With Films.” 


“From Civilian to Soldier 


Speakers included Floyde E. Brooker, Director, Visu- 
al Aids for War Training, U. S. Office of 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Camilla Best, Supervisor, Spe- 
cial Division of Audio-Visual Aids. Orleans Parish 
School Board, New Orleans, Louisiana; E. E. Shu- 
maker, President, Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Colonel A. E. McKenney, Visual Aids 
Committee, The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Geor 
gia; W. L. Goette, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida; L. C. 
Larson, Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids, Extension 


Education, 


Division, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
\tlanta, Georgia; C. R. Reagan, Educational Advisor, 
Office of War Information, Washington, D. ( 

\ demonstration of the production and classroom us¢ 
of a radio and recorded program was conducted by Miss 
Vaidee Guerry, Fulton High School, Atlanta. A dem- 
onstration of the use of visual aids in classroom teach 
ing. with junior high school students participating, was 
conducted by G. A. Milton, Visual Education Director, 
Lass Junior High School, Atlanta. 

Specialized group forums on the use of audio-visual 
aids, organized according to grade levels, from the pri- 
mary grades through college and university, with addi 
tional forums to include community and adult groups, 
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Notes 


religious education, and civilian defenss 


Book 


occupied 
entire afternoon session on Friday, November 6 

On Friday morning, November 6, the Southern ( 
the Georgia -\ssi 


TY 


ference held its session jointly with 


ciation of School Administrators, affording opportunit largest number o 
for the discussion of mutual problems of the scho % lle Sa silent, 
administrators of this state and many mm neighborit Ng who have waited too long 
states. NG — ba ” are of 

The proceedings of the Confere1 be published Ne i ; ; oe —— ; 
and copies may be had on order fr he Souther ha Religious Pictures Dealing with 
Conference on Audio-Visual Education, 223 Waltor Me the Nativity and Kindred Scenes 
Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia e Many in color... Are Available if you Book Now! 
Training Films on Vocationa! Program Rye 

\ vocational visual aids section meeting is bei J 
augurated this year in connection with the Natio1 Ye 
Conference of the American Vocational -Associatio1 RY 
Toledo, December 5th. Mr. Eldon Robbins, Supervisor ag 
Vocational Visual Aids, Michigan State Board of ¢ a 
trol for Vocational Education, will be chairman of tl My 
meeting which will be concerned with “Films for Skills RF 

A tentative program gives the foll address¢ uy Our Latest Exclusive Release: 
“Training Films Keep ‘Em Flying,” by Norma “4 "THE MAN AT THE GATE” 
Mathews, Bell Aircraft Corporation ; ‘Producing Films 
for Fighting Men.” bv Colonel Gillette. i1 charge Starring Wilfrid Lawson running time 55 minutes 


Training Film Production, Army Signal Corps ; “‘Trait 
> o i 
ing Films for War Production ‘Vorkers,” by Floyde I: 
U. S. Office of 
program will be followed 
“Using Films for Skills’, led by Maurice Trusal, Wil 
> o 
t, Pa. Partict 


oper ial 


Brooker, Education. The speaking 


eS 


NEE EEE MES 


by a panel discussion 
liamsport Technical School, Williamspot 


pants will be William P. Loomis. Represent 


Division, | S 


[linois 


and Emma Green, Supervisor Training 


tive, Trade and Industrial Education 
Office of 
High School ; 
Films, Fifth Service Command, Fort Haves, Columbus, 


( hio. 


Kducation ; Lyle Stewart, Oak Park, 


Tennessee Holds Second Annual Conferences 


} 


During the week of September 28 the University 


Ses ea eae 


} 


Tennessee Division of University Extension sponsored 


its second annual series of one-day, two-session audio 
visual conferences at five different colleges across thx 
of The 
conferences in that they provided all publicity for eacl 


Vacs 
We have scores of films dealing with Santa 


state Tennessee. colleges co-sponsored the 


Claus 
meeting. Conferences were held at Murfreesboro Stat 
College, The University of Tennessee Junior College IDEAL 
ai Martin, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute at Cooke 
ville, The University of Chattanooga, and Johnson (¢ 
State College. 

The afternoon and evening sessions at each plac 


Ideal Pictures 
Ideal Pictures 
Ideal Pictures 
Ideal Pictures 


Ss Me es a en es an 


were devoted to discussions and screenings of films 
released by the Office of War Information and _ thx 
Office of Affairs. In all of th 
meetings were devoted to a promotion of the use of wat 
and Latin American films. 

Visiting speakers who toured the state, 
lLarson of the Visual 





National-Ideal 


Inter-American fact, a 


Fla 


taking part 
at each of the sessions, were L. C. 
R 


Aids Bureau of Indiana University, C Reagan, Field 


Your 


CHRISTMAS 


Pictures Early! 


Foley family, 
sailed the seas. 


had When 


last 


his ship, Mrs. Folev lost her faith in 
efused to attend the Christmas service 
in the little seacoast town. During this 


jregation was notified that volunteers 


1id with a rescue ship that 
Mrs. Foley regained her 
jramatic events is 








containing 


ry ( 





and traditional Christmas stories. 


PICTURES CORPORATION 


For further information and rental rates 


write to nearest office: 


Corp., 28 E. 8th St., Chicago, IIl. 
Corp., 18 S. 3rd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Corp., 2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Corp., 1739 Oneida St., Denver, Colo. 


Stevens-Ideal Pictures, 89 Cone St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Pictures, Inc., 2024 Main St., Dallas, Texas. 
Owens-Ideal Pictures, Milwaukie Branch—Drawer H, Portland, 
Ideal-Southern 16 mm Pictures Co., 172 N. E. 96th St., Miami, 
Ideal-Southern 16 mm Pictures Co., 2244 Park Ave., Richmond, 


Va. 
Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York, 
> we 































f Christmas 
have to de- 


jetting 


whose men for 


son was lost at sea, and the last 
st in the present war through the 


a thrilling 
1 mighty message 
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“SIGN FOR VICTORY” 


Stirring Film of the True Patriots of 
the "V" movement—Fighting France! 












BEAUTIFULLY WRITTEN 
& NARRATED BY— 


EMLYN 
WILLIAMS 


(Author of 
“The Corn Is Green" ) 
THEME: ‘'The V sign is the 
symbol of the unconquerable 
will of the occupied territories 


and a portent of the fate 
awaiting Nazi tyranny."' 


= —Winston Churchill 
2 reels—16mm sound—Rental $3.—Sale $72. 


IBOOK IT NOW! 4,°"ss1.ersis i 





For Every Program. 





BRANDON FILIMS viv crv cis 
NEW YORK CITY 








PROTECTION AGAINST GAS WARFARE 


A Civilian Defense 35 mm filmslide comprising 80 fully labeled, 
hand-drawn frames for Teachers, Doctors and others Jecturing on 


heme $3.00 Postpaid 
VISUAL SCIENCES 


Box 264E SUFFERN, N. Y. 











Representative for the Bureau of Motion Pictures of 
the U. S. Office of War Information, and Oscar E. 
Sams of the University of Tennessee Division of Uni- 
versity Extension. 


Nutrition Film Released in 16mm 


Hidden Hunger, an official film of the National Nu- 
trition Program, starring Walter Brennan, is now 
available for non-theatrical showings in 16mm. size 
with sound track. A reel of straight nutrition material 
has been added to the film for the educational show- 
ings. The additional reel, prepared especially for nu- 
trition classes, tells exactly what foods make a balanced 
diet ; how to choose them ; how to store them and how 
to prepare them. Specific information on meal planning 
is given and meals comparing the food requirements of 
a child, a factory worker and a white collar worker 
are shown. A Teachers’ Nutrition Manual and Quiz 
has also been prepared to accompany the film. This 
Manual, together with the 3-reel movie (running time 
30 minutes) can be used as the basis for a brief nutri- 
tion course or as supplementary material. 

Hidden Hunger was first distributed to theaters na- 
tionally. The film was contributed to the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services of the Federal 
Security Agency by Swift & Company, which is now 
making the 16mm. version available, free of charge 
except for transportation costs, to educational institu- 
tions and civic, service and social organizations as a 
further aid to raising the health standards of the nation. 

Prints of the film and the manual are being deposited 
in centrally located film libraries throughout the 
country. Bookings are being handled by Swift & Com- 
pany, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


The Educational Screen 


Allies to Exchange Films on the War 


Plans are now being considered whereby propaganda 
films of the United Nations will be interchanged to give 
the people of each allied country a true picture of the 
other, and of what they are doing to help win the war 
Thus, Americans will be shown pictures of the activi 
ties of our Allies, while they, in turn, will get films 
from the United States, portraying the story of the 
war and our war effort. 

The Inter-Allied Information Committee, which in- 
cludes representatives from the Office of War Informa 
tion, the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
other war agencies, is working on this program with 
representatives of the Allied Nations. 


Role of Films in War Told to S.M.P.E. 


Addressing members of the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture Engineers gathered for a three-day meeting at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania last month, H. C. Brecha of the 
War Department's Training Film Production Labora- 
tory, declared that the training of more than two million 
men for the air fronts of the world is being greatly 
speeded up through widespread use of motion pictures. 
Mr. Brecha, who is stationed at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, reported that training films were cutting weeks 
from current courses. Paralleling the Army’s work 
with training films, Lt. William Exton, Jr., U.S.N.R., 
Bureau of Navigation, described a similar utilization 
of films by the Navy. 

The convention delegates were also given an account 
of how motion pictures are produced in war-torn China 
and how they are exhibited before its people by T. Y. 
Lo, of the Chinese National government’s Military 
Affairs Commission in Washington. 

From the time the Japs attacked Shanghai in 1937, 
the entire motion picture industry has turned to making 
films as an educational end informational medium and 
as, an instrument to help strengthen the people’s morale, 
Mr. Lo said. After the fall of Shanghai and Nanking, 
he said, the motion picture industry went into dugouts. 
Today, in Chunking, the developing and printing lab- 
oratories of two production units are built underground 
te protect them from bombings. Picture “shooting”’ is 
done between bombing raids but as soon as an air raid 
alarm is sounded, every piece of equipment, all film 
stocks and even sets and props are carried down into 
the dugouts. The finished films are shown not only in 
theaters but also, through mobile projection units which 
tour all over Free China, in the streets of Chunking, 
Chengtu and Sian as well as in the remotest villages and 
isolated spots of Inner Mongolia. 

The Soviet Union’s highly advanced techniques in 
producing military films were pictured by Gregory L. 
Irsky of the Cinema Committee of the U.S.S.R. Em 
phasizing the new importance of documentary, scientific, 
and military films, Mr. Irsky illustrated his talk with a 
screening of motion pictures especially sent here from 
Moscow via London by clipper. 

Announcement was made at the luncheon session of 
the election of Herbert Griffin, vice-president of the 
International Projector Corporation, New York City, 
as president of the Society, succeeding Emery Huse. 

(Concluded on page 369) 
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KEYSTONE Follows the 
Up-to-Date Needs of Education 


Despite the overwhelming military needs of today, schools have the 
obligation of preparing the pupils of today for the, perhaps, more over- 
whelming demands of tomorrow. | 




















In this obligation what is more important than to familiarize students 
with our outposts and our friendly and allied neighbors? 


Keystone offers units—25 stereographs or 25 lantern slides to each 
unit—as follows: 


OUR OUTPOSTS 
19A Hawaii 19B Alaska 19C The Philippines 
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STUDIOS, MEADVILLE, PA. 
COPYRIGHTED 
sTUDIOS, 
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OUR FRIENDLY AND ALLIED NEIGHBORS 


(Units published in recent years.) 


No. 20 Our Neighbors in Eastern Canada No. 23 Living in the Caribbean Lands 
Ne. 21 Our Neighbors in Western No. 24 pre East-Coast Countries of South 
merica 
and Northern Canada 


No. 25 The West-Coast Countries of South 
No. 22 Our Mexican Neighbors America 


(Units published very recently.) 


No. 22A Cuba and the West Indies No. 25B Brazil 
No. 23A Central America No. 25C Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay 
No. 25A Venezuela, Colombia, Trinidad, No. 25D Peru and Ecuador 

Curacao, and the Guianas No. 25E Chile and Bolivia 





Title Lists and Other Additional Information Will Be Sent upon Request 


‘Keystone View Company 


Meadville, Penna. 
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a Castie Films annual 


HIS year’s News Parade, 

release, is, for Americans, the most significant 
of them all, embodying as it does almost a full pic- 
torial year of the United States at war. For us, 
naturally, the war activities of Americans on the 
far-flung battle fronts are of most interest. The 
News Parade of 1942 features not only the “global 
war” as whole, but also our relationship to it. There 
are vivid scenes of our armed forces in Iceland, the 
sritish Isles, China, and India. 

Scenes of severe air-fighting are shown around 
the vital outposts at Dutch Harbor, Alaska, Port 
Moresby, New Guinea, and Darwin, Australia. The 
fury of the Jap attacks on these strategic points 
shows their importance as military bases. As _ the 
coverage of the global conflict continues, we gain 
insight to the never-ending Battle of the Atlantic. 
Ships go down, but we see also the steadily tighten- 
warfare, from giant con- 


ing measures of counter 


voys to depth-bombing patrol planes. 

Next, the war on the home front is reviewed. 
War Production Board Chairman Nelson gives a 
grim warning that we are not yet doing our best. 
Then there are glimpses of just a few of the weap- 
ons that soon will make our enemies sing a differ- 
Gigantic 


ent tune. Tanks in mass production. 


The Educational Screen 


CASTLE 


"News P 


seaplanes take the air. The new Army Commando 
planes to carry air-borne infantry and even jeeps 
New Liberty ships slide down the 


New 


and artillery! 


Ways in ever increasing numbers. fighting 


vessels are launched. 


The scene shifts to our neighbors to the south 
Mass demonstrations hail the entry of Brazil into 
the war. Another link in the United Nations’ chain! 

Amazing action shots are seen of Russia engaged 
in her life-and-death struggle against the ruthless 
invaders. Russia fights on, adding new leaves to her 
laurels and gaining precious time for her allies to 
England’s Churchill flies to 


mount an offensive. 


Moscow for a series of vital conferences with Stalin 

The prelude to the second-front offensive which 
must come is seen in the ever-growing strength and 
fury of the R.A.F. attacks on Occupied France and 
Nazi 


Then the daylight Commando and American Ranger 


Germany. American bombers participate! 
raid on Dieppe, France is shown. 

This comprehensive, historic reel, covering the 
stupendous events of the past year, is worthy to 
take its place as the most important News Parade 
yet. It is available in 16mm sound and silent, and 


8mm silent versions. 





Covers All Fronts 
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FATHER HUBBARD EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
— 16 mm Sound — 

Bring the NEWS FRONT to your Classroom. United States—Alaska— 
Canada—Mexico—Central and South America—Europe—Asia—Africa— 
Australia—New Zealand—East Indies—Singapore. 

Write Dept. E for Catalog and Rental Rates. 

Also Free Government War Information Films 


FATHER HUBBARD EDUCATIONAL FILMS 














188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. Santa Clara, Calif. 





The Literature in Visual Instruction 


(Concluded from page 352) 
they learn more? Rate the different parts of the film, rate 
the film’s value to the courss Should the film be used 
again or dropped? Was the projection satisfactory, et 
Art Education Alert \rt Education Department, Pratt 
Institute, 511 Fifth Ave., New York City. 1942. 10 
Some units of work on the various grade Is in whic 
art education can be related to wartime need Anions 
the materials recommended for the attenti the art 


teacher are visual aids 


SCHOOL-MADE MOVIES 


The Public Relations Film—Godfrey Elliott, Mercer Cou 
tv, West Va School Board Journal. 105:48. Oct. 1942 
There is no denying the importance of public relatiot 

films but sometimes its effectiveness is exaggerated b 

over-enthusiastic persons \ carelessly planned fil1 may 

give the critic a chance to question the use of ool fund 
for such purposes and may even undermine the school 
public relations program A film is only one tool in tl 


whole public relations program 
Some of the advantages of the motion picture are: 1 

holds the attention of all; it appeals to parents ho lil 

to see their own children on the screen; 1 


+ 
t 


program in its natural setting; it overcomes 


such as “the benefits of a home economics 1m ete 
by showing actual activities \ film can show connected 
stories, not isolated facts It presents a typical situatior1 
in a short time 

The average cost of a reel of silent film is $30 to $40 
This cost is justified in comparison with costs for printin 
and other publicity. There is no limit to the size of audi 
ence if the film has been well planned, for it will be re 
quested outside of the school system 

When intelligently handled, the public relations film can 
make its contribution to the success of the total program 
Ill-conceived, poorly executed or carelessly | t remalt 
a mere novelty whose passing is brief and unrememberee 


School Films Defense Work—Ruth Henry, ACI 
Vakers, 17: 368 Sept. 1942 


The Herbert Hoover High School in Sat Di 20, Call 
fornia has made a film, “Hoover High Prepares’, on its 
role in the war effort The movie productio1 lass a 
sumed responsibility for the planning and photographing 
of the film. First they listed all the activities that might 
be included, and then arranged for the filming of the most 
important. First aid classes carrying on artificial respira 
tion, knitting for the Red Cross, collecting and melting 
aluminum for salvage, the purchase of War Stamps are 
some of the activities shown All departments of the 
school cooperated. The shops made stretchers for the 


Red Cross, girls have made surgical dressings 
bandages, posters and other printed material 


out by the printing shop, model airplanes were mad 

The production class made careful preparations in the 
scenario stage of planning. They arranged to get as mucl 
of the camera work done in a single day as could be man 
aged. The film was shot in color. Editing was don 
by one boy, titles were made with a background of the 


1 
1 Tor mrst ale 


school’s emblem, the cardinal bird, bandag« 
and knitting a sock. 

The experience of this film-producing class leads them 
to the warning that specific jobs be allocated to specific 
individuals; that you check with the school custodian for 
information about fuses and electrical lines. Color com 
binations, backgrounds and composition are important for 
getting interesting results in a film Be sure to record 
action, not just showing the finished product 
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Whether you seek 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 
you will find that 
the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


| NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 
and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
sport in season and out of season; "See America" 
and travel to the four corners of the world; ... or 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 


America's theatres! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 
nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 


**Pictures You Must Not Miss!’’ 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO 
—the comedy team that is 
absolutely convulsing the na- 
tion, starring in two of their 
finest comedies— 


“KEEP ’EM FLYING” 
—a story of the two nit-wits who 
get tangled up with the air 
corps, bringing to the screen 
some of the most thrilling and 
spectacular air shots ever filmed 
end— 


“RIDE 'EM COWBOY” 
—a picture which puts these ace 
comedians on horses, but can't 
keep ‘em there. A hilarious 
comedy featuring an all star 
cast of Hollywood beauties. 


Deanna Durbin 
Charles Laughton 
in “IT STARTED WITH EVE” 


Two great stars in one of the 
finest comedies of the year. 





Write Immediately to 


Burma Convoy 

Flying Cadets—Road Agent 
Here are three action-adventure 
pictures with top flight stars, 
each of which is guaranteed to 
provide you and your friends 
with a glorious evening of enter- 
tainment. 


We cre also proud to make 
available to you at this time, 
two feature productions 


“CAVALCADE OF AVIATION” 


and 


“MENACE of the RISING SUN” 


These two featurettes were 
actually billed as features in the 
finest theatres of America. They 
are timely, thrilling, spectacular 
and authentic. You should not 
miss these. They are the ‘'must'' 
motion pictures for every Ameri- 
can. 





Universal's Non-Theatrical Department for complete informa- 
tion about these extra-ordinary attractions noted above as 


well as for features, short 


subjects, comedies, musicals, 


travelogues and animated cartoons. 





UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 


New York, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Curvient ‘Film SVeurs 


@ Watter O. Guttoun, Inc., 25 W. 45th 
St., New York City, has released a large 
group of diversified shorts, one reel 
each, in 16mm sound. Titles and de- 
scriptions of these pictures are as fol- 
lows: 

Siege—a vivid record, uncensored 
by military authorities, of the siege and 
fall of Warsaw and one of the most 
arresting documents to come from the 
present conflict. It will be remembered 
for the camera close-ups of bewildered 
and terrified Polish citizens, many of 
them bereaved and most of them 
homeless. 

Air Army—the story of America’s 
sky armada from production on the 
assembly line to the superb perform- 
ance in the air. 

Men of Muscle—Springfield College 
in Massachusetts provides the setting 
for this reel. This college gives its 600 
students a stiff schedule of gymnasium 
instruction in addition to the regular 
curriculum. 


Navajo Land—problems which face 
the Navajo nation today and sidelights 
on its history and traditions. The picture 
discusses the government’s attempt to 
restore to the Navajo his ancient heri- 
tage. 

Trans-America—wings across a con- 
tinent! As the plane leaves Newark air- 
port, the reel unwinds a panorama of 
the industrial East, the man-made 
canyons of Manhattan and the ginger- 
bread farm area of Ohio. On the West 
coast the scenes which are spread be- 
neath the wings range from the long 
low buildings of Hollywood to the 
splendor of Glacier National Park. 

Television—this picture penetrates 
the fence of scientific phraseology that 
surrounds television and emerges with 
the first lucid explanation of the sub- 
ject for the layman. Events outside 
the studio are covered as shown by the 
telecast of a horse race in the film. 

Newsreel—following a movie news 
story from the time it’s made till the 
time it’s played. Among various inter- 
esting shots shown are the preparation 
and scoring of the narrator’s script, the 
mixing of natural sound and music on 
the truck ... all the inside workings 
of a news reel picture plant. 

Gutlohn has just issued a Supple- 
ment to their current catalog of enter- 
tainment and educational motion pic- 
tures available for rental and sale. This 
Supplement lists the very latest Gut- 
lohn releases, which range from Major 
and Independent features to diversified 
shorts, many of them of unusual timely 
interest. Also included are the OEM 
and Inter-American films which are 
available on a nominal service charge 
basis. Copies may be had upon request. 


@ [pear Pictures Corporation, 28 E. 
Eighth Street, Chicago, has acquired for 
exclusive release, the 16 mm. sound 
film: 

The Man at the Gate—5 reels—a 
dramatic story of the sea, with a stirr- 
ing appeal tc triumphant faith. The 
central characters are the Foleys, the 
men of which have for years devoted 
their lives to the sea. Mother Foley 
grew to hate the sea, and determined 
to save her last son from it, but War 
changed everything. Where is God 
during this terrible holocaust of war: 
This question is being asked by mil 
Does God 
care? The Man at the Gate answers 
this question. 


lions of earnest Christians 


@ Branpon Fivms, Inc., 1600 Broadway. 
New York City, has acquired for re 
lease the first documentary film deal 
ing with the courageous “V” movement 
of the true patriots of France 

Sign for Victory—2 reels, 16mm 
sound—was filmed partly in France, 
despite the watchful eyes of the Ges 
tapo and Petain-Laval Nazi ‘‘collabora- 
tion” surveillance, and completed in 
Britain, under the direction of Albert 
Edward Carr. The picture takes for 
its theme, the tribute of Winston 
Churchill: “The V sign is the symbol 
of the unconquerable will of the occu 
pied territories and a portent of the 
fate awaiting the Nazi tyranny.” Writ 
ten and narrated by the distinquished 
Emlyn Williams, — the 
film depicts in quiet but moving terms 


author-actor 


the historic, almost universal, opposi 
tion to Nazi domination of France. It 





A scene from “This Is the Enemy” 


reminds us that the French are still 
our Allies and that in this critical time 
they are standing true to the original 
credo of “liberty, fraternity and 
equality.” 

This new subject is fully described 
in Brandon’s 1943 catalog entitled 
Movies to Help Win the War, which 
also includes full details on other new 
releases, including: 


This Is the Enemy 


ly Russian production that portrays 


6 reels—a time- 


The Educational Screen 


the epic struggle of the people of 
Poland, Jugo-Slavia, 


against the 


Eastern Europe 
the Ukraine, and Russia 
ruthless Axis forces. 
Yellow Caesar—2 reels, directed by 
\. Cavalcanti—a penetrating documen- 
; Benito 
Mussolini that abounds in fact and 


tary study of the career of 


satire. 
Home on the Range—! reel—and 
1 


other new films from the Office of 


War Information. 

Prize Winners—1! reel—a_ pictorial] 
record of men and women of science 
and industry who have won prizes jn 
Soviet Russia during the course of the 


war. 
Front Line Hospital—1 reel—show- 
ing the medical staffs, nurses, and hos- 


pital aides in action at a _warfront 


hospital. 





From the Brandon film, “Red Tanks” 


\ selected list of musical features 
for recreational programs is also listed 
in the new catalog. War Informational 
shorts issued by the U. S. Office of 
War Information will be supplied with 
all features programs, free of any addi- 
tional charge. Copies of the new cata- 
log Movies to Help Win the War are 
available free of charge to those wh 


write to Brandon Films, In 


YorK CENTRAL SystTeM, 466 
Avenue, New York City, 


sound 


@ New 
Lexington 
has produced an _ informative 
motion picture entitled 

The Freight Yard—2 reels, 16mm 


1 
] 


sound explaining the purpose and 


operation of a great railroad yard. It 
is the first of a series designed to 
show “behind the scene” phases ol 
modern railroading. 

Opening with a brief introduction 
showing fast freight trains in action, 
it carries the audience through the 
many steps a train follows in a classt- 
ope rations as 
pushing the cars over tl 
routines, loco- 


fication yard. Such 
1e hump, car 
repairing, inspection 
motive servicing, yard office procedure 
and many other fascinating but little 
known subjects are shown in detail. 

A list of libraries handling distribu- 
tion may be obtained by writing to 
the Motion Picture Bureau of the 
New York Central System 


(Concluded on page 368) 
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KEEP THE PEOPLE 
INFORMED WITH THESE 
WARTIME FILMS! 





America’s armies in the making, shown in thrill- 
ing new Government films, available from Bell 
& Howell’s Filmosound Library, by arrange- 
ment with the Office of War Information and 
other Government agencies. Narrations by 
Spencer Tracy, Orson Welles, Katharine Hep- 
burn, and other stars. Nominal service charges 
(50c for first film, 25c each thereafter)— 
waived when films are used with our rental 
programs. 





The American people learn teamwork in Civilian 
Defense and similar activities. Our “Emer- 
gency First Aid” film series and other home 
front films are helpful and inspiring to citizen 
students of all ages. 





Man-power mobilization in the United Nations— 
England, Canada, Australia, China, India, 
Africa, Russia—pictured in over 200 fine films 
about the war effort. Rentals: $1 per reel. The 
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MOTION PICTURES - 
POWERFUL WARTIME EDUCATOR 


Every projector important in war effort 


Vital to the war effort is the gigan- 
tic task of keeping the people 
intelligently informed. You can 
help by using your motion picture 


projector to show the hundreds 
of wartime films now ready. Tell 
your Civilian Defense Head- 
quarters you'll help. 


FILMOSOUND 
UTILITY 


Thousands of these 
sturdy, high-quality 
machines are now in 
active service with the 
armed forces or in use 
in industrial and edu- 
catsonal centers en- 
gaged in the war ef- 
fort. Priorities may 





prevent your using one of the newest models, but Bell & Howell 
Service will help you maintain and modernize your equipment. 


CHECK YOUR EQUIPMENT... 
KEEP IT IN USE 


To America’s war effort Bell & Howell is 
bringing its more than 35 years of experi- 
ence in precision workmanship. Naturally, 
Government needs come first . . . but Bell 
& Howell stands ready to help you with 
any equipment or film problem. Consult 
your local dealer. 








pawn anenesenseence 
_ 





Finest Recreational Films 


Hundreds of fine films for 
school, church, factory, 
club, or home. . . from 
B&H Filmosound Library. 
One single comprehensive 
source that meets every non- 
theatrical film need. 





The truth about our friendly neigh- 
bors. New films like “The Real 
Caribbean” carry on the high 
educational standard set by the 
well-known series that includes 
“The Real Hawaii” and “Puerto 
Rico.” 





Filmosound Library handles all the film re- ' BE ie 
leases of the British Information Service. i Larchmont Avene 
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Rt 
Movits at fs STMLS 


VAP ).RATE 


Taea™ 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 
VAPORATECO..INC. BELL & HOWF'! ©O. 


130 West 46th St. '991 Larchmont, Chicage 
New York. N.Y. 716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 


(Concluded from page 366) 


@ Firms INcorporatep, 330 West 42nd 
St.. New York City, features Gulliver's 
Travels, the first full length Techni- 
color film to be available in 16mm, in 
their new 1942-43 School List and 
Short Subject Catalog. 


Gulliver's Travels and numerous Tech- 
nicolor shorts including: Gabby, Madcap 
Models, Superman, Popeye, Hunky & 
Spunky, and Popular Science, are avail- 
able to Films Incorporated customers 
on their “Sliding Scale Rental Plan.” 
Rental rates are based on school en- 
rollments so that any school, small or 
large, can rent economically outstand- 
ing feature films and short subjects. 

Again this year, Films Incorporated 
continues the Ray Committee Evalua- 
tions which have proved so valuable to 
educators in selecting short subjects 
for age groups. The Ray Evaluations 
are based on subject matter, continu- 
ity, and technique at age levels of 5 to 
8 years, 9 to 12 years, and 12 to 14 
years. Ratings are based on scale run- 
ning from a low of 1 to a high of 10. 

In addition to the new Technicolor 
shorts and feature programs listed in 
this latest Films Incorporated Catalog, 
many government films are offered at 
a 50 cents per reel service fee. These 
include films from the U. S. Office of 
War Information, U.S. Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, and the National 
Film Board of Canada. 


@ Post Picrures Corporation, 723 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York City, has the ex- 
clusive distribution in 16mm sound of 
the popular theatrical feature, a Hal 
Roach production: 


The Housekeeper’s Daughter—star- 
ring Joan Bennett and Adolphe 
Menjou. This is a lively comedy cen- 
tering around the glamorous daughter 
of a Park Avenue housekeeper who 
meets and finally marries the son of 
her mother’s employer. Mystery, mur- 
der and intrigue are all present in the 
picture. 


@ Swank Motion Pictures, 620 N. 
Skinker Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., re- 
ports that they have been appointed Mod- 
ern Talking Picture licensee for St. 
Louis and surrounding area, including 
Southern Illinois, Eastern Missouri, 
Western Kentucky and Tennessee. This 
service makes available various spon- 
sored industrial films, without rental or 
service charge. The films are listed and 
described, together with rental features 
and short subjects, in the latest Swank 
catalog. 


M Castte Firms, Ine., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, has released two 
timely reels—one its latest sports movie, 
the other a Holiday cartoon. 


Football Thrilis of 1942!—an annual 
Castle release— features close-up action 
shots of the season’s major games as seen 
through the telescopic eye of the camera. 
Games included are: Army-Navy; Har- 
vard-Yale; Boston College-Fordham; 
Notre Dame-Wisconsin; Ohio State 
Michigan; Duke-Georgia Tech; North- 
western-I]linois; Princeton-Dartmouth ; 
Minnesota-Iowa. 


Christmas Cartoon is a joyous car- 
toon with a novel human-interest story. 
Brother and _ sister’s disappointment at 
finding no presents disappears after a 
rollicking cartoon treat. When the chil- 
dren have seen good old St. Nick and 
familiar fairytale figures frolicking on 
the screen in a special Christmas-joy 
cartoon, the lights go on and lo-and-be 
hold the missing presents have appeared 
under the Christmas tree! 

Other Christmas movies for 8mm and 
16mm projectors released by Castle in- 
clude Merry Christmas and Christmas 


Time in Toyland. 


@ Bamey Fiim Service, 1651 Cosmo 
Street, 
nounce the publication of the fall edi- 


Hollywood, California, an- 


tion of their catalog, Gateway to Learn- 
ing, listing new releases of sound and 
silent teaching films available for rent- 
al or purchase. 

This new catalog, listing many more 
films than the last edition, embodies a 
unique index to aid the teacher in se- 
lecting the desired subjects, plus a 
special heading of films suitable for the 
study of the war effort and current 


affairs. A section of 8mm films is also 


included. 

All persons interested in using 8mm 
or 16mm sound or silent films may 
have a copy of this. catalog without 
charge by writing to Bailey Film Serv- 
ice, Hollywood. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The Educational Screen, published monthly 
except July and August, at Pontiac, IIl., for 
October 1, 1942, State of Illinois, County of 
Cook, ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Nelson L. Greene, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of The Educational 
Screen, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, The Educational 
Sereen, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, III; 
Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 64 E. Lake Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

2. That the owner is: The Educational 
Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Katherine Slaught, 1311 N. State Pkway., 
Chicago; Nelson L, Greene, 5836 Stony Island 
Ave., Chicago; Estate of Frederick J. Lane, 
6450 Kenwood Ave., Chicago; Marguerite 
Orndorff, 7022 Warwick Rd., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Frank Greene, Ocala, Fla.; Marie Craig, 


The Educational Screen 


@ Beri: & Howey FitmMosounp Liprary, 
1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, is dis- 
tributing a new educational picture of 
an area now prominently in the news. 
entitled: 

Caucasian Barrier—1 reel, 
sound—photographed and narrated by 
Carveth Wells, and edited by William 
F. Kruse. Beginning from Soviet Ar- 


16mm 


menia, south of the great Caucasian 
barrier that separates the continents of 
Europe and Asia, the film continues 
the journey northward along the Geor 
gian Military Highway into the almost 
inaccessible lands of the Khevsurs 
remnant of isolated Crusader bands 
The walled towns of the south contrast 
strongly with the hui clusters of th 
mountain lands. 





Some types seen in “Caucasian 
Barrier” 


Two new single-reel safety subjects 
in 16mm sound, produced by the Los 
Angeles Police Department, are also 


recent additions to the Filmosound 


Library. 
Motors on Parade, stressing high- 
way safety, presents training methods, 


functions and objectives of the Police 


Department. 
Foot Faults deals with pedestrian 


safety, showing some examples of 


traffic violation. 


Bangor, Me.; Estate of J. J. Weber, Bay City, 
Texas. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
surities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 

NELSON L. GREENE, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

30th day of September, 1942. 


JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires June 21, 1945.) 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN = 
MESSAGES USE RADIO MATS 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatres Supply Dealer 


White, Amber or Green. = 
- Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


m™ Accept no substitute. 





THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 











News and Notes 


(Concluded from page 362 ) 


Photography Course Offered by Ohio University 

A complete academic course in practical photography 
has been inaugurated at Ohio University in response to 
the demand for photographically trained personnel by 
government agencies and the armed forces. Graduates 
of this course will receive the degree of bachelor of fine 
arts in photography, believed to be the first ever offered 
in this field. The enlarged department, which will be 
headed by Dr. Emmet E. Shipman, will offer training 
in elementary photography, news photography, photo 
graphic processes, scientific and micro-film processes, 
history and theory of photography. 


Association of School Film 
Libraries Discontinued 

The Association of School Film Libraries has dis 
continued for the time being its services and activities 
The following letter, addressed to the members of the 
Association by J. C. Wardlaw, President, is self-ex 
planatory : 

“With the financial support of the General Education 
Soard, the Association of School Film Libraries was 
organized in July, 1938, as a non-commercial, non-profit 
organization. For the past four years, leading school 
film distributing libraries have cooperated as members 
of the Association in making available for school use 
many films of recognized educational value not other 
nformation has 
been maintained by the Association; a monthly News 
Letter in the field 


wise available. A clearing house of 


audio-visual education has been 
published ; various other publications have been issued 
from time to time ; 
rendered. 


and many helpful services have been 


“The grant of the General Education Board was re 
newed in smaller amount for a second year. With the 
unexpended balance of the second year’s income and 
limited earnings, the Association was 
able to continue its work through the third, and now 


conservation of 


through the fourth year without further grant. How 
ever, it is not logical practicable that a non profit 
organization could be self-supporting. The 
tion’s budget for the current year, involving maximum 
anticipated income 
enable the Association to continue its activities only 
through the current fiscal year. 


\ssocia 
and minimum expenditures, will 


Therefore, in the judg 


ment of the directors it becomes necessary that the 


Association suspend operations for the time being, 
effective June 30, 1942. This step of course is regretted, 
particularly under present conditions when the activi 
ties and services of the Association might conceivably 
be most appropriately and effectively continued. Pos 
sibly at a later time and under more favorable circum 
stances, the Association may resume operations.’ 
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Just Released! One Reel 16 mm. Sound 


FILMS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 























Embracing Diversified Subjects, such as: 


SIEGE Viv forgettat incensored document of 
AIR ARMY Amer 3S SKy af 3da tron production 
MEN OF MUSCLE Jent struct in ay astics 
ind sports at t fa J Colleg f Mass 

NAVAJO LAND The Nava nation of today its his 
TRANS-AMERICA rT ation fron ast to coast as 
TELEVISION A 1 explanation for the layman of a 
NEWSREEL The nsideé ta ovie news Story ror ts 


‘ AMERICAN ROYAL, ZOO, PACK TRIP, 
GOLD, NEVADA UNLIMITED, ACRES OF PLENTY, PILOT 
BOAT, SOLDIERS OF THE SEA, DUDE RANCH, SUBMA- = 
ff—| RINE CIRCUS, STRAY LAMB, SWINGUET, AIR WAVES, > 
STREAMLINED. 
Send for Catalog of 2500 Entertainment and Edu- 
cational Subjects available for rental and sale. 


Mili O Lutloty $uo. 


penrenranwen EMT AY Goes Ou cAT ONAL 4 EDUCATIONAL 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. E-i1 New York 






































NOW READY! 
PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING AND 
AIR-CONDITIONING FILMS 


FOR AUDITORIUM SHOWINGS 


YOUTH TAKES TO WINGS 


Produced with the Cooperation of 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILA., PA. 


Endorsed and Approved by 


NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 


Exhibited by representatives © of the 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


a DUCATIONAL COMMENT vga ab 
OUNTRY AS A 
THE AE AVIATION EDUCATION PROGRAMS OF 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 


YOUTH TRAINS > se Sub 
ETHODS OF FLIG : 
ESSENTIAL PARTS and TYPES pr PLANES. 
AERODYNAMICS—PROPERTIES ° 
AERODYNAMICS-—LIF 
AERODYNAMICS—AIR RESISTANCE 
and STREAMLINING 





Send for descriptive folders 


BRAY PICTURES CORP. 


729—7th Avenue, New York 
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Among the Producers 


Bell & Howell Awarded 
Army-Navy “E” 


The new Lincolnwood, Illinois, plant of 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, 
provided an impressive setting for 
colorful ceremonies that marked the 
presentation of the Army-Navy “E” 
award for excellence of war produc 
tion. In addition to many thousands 
of Filmosounds and cameras, as well 
as all sorts of professional cinema 
chinery this firm produced for the 
armed services of the United Nations, 
a large production of other forms of 
war material of outstanding precision, 
has won it the coveted trophy. Every 
employee likewise wears a silver lapel 
button with the same insignia. 

The “E” flag was presented by Rear 
Admiral C. H. Woodward, who came 
from Washington to attend. Mr. J. H. 
McNabb, President and Treasurer of 
Bell & Howell, accepted on behalf of 
all his “fellow workers”. The lapel 
insignia was presented by Major L. J. 
Brunton, of the Army’s Ordnance De- 
partment, and was accepted by Roy 
Richardson, president of the Pioneer 
Club, made up of a large number of 
employes who have been with Bell & 
Howell for over fifteen years. Mr. 
John G. Gallaher, of the U. S. Trea- 
sury, presented a “Minute Man” flag 
for outstanding bond buying. 

Music was provided by the band of 
the Great Lakes Naval School, and an 
official Navy color guard raised the 
various flags. A large delegation of 
veterans of World War I, from among 
employes, posted their colors on either 
side of the crowded platform. An 
audience of approximately 5000 attend- 
ed this gala occasion, which took place 
October 11th. 

All details of the celebration were 
filmed by “News of the Day” camera- 
men, and the film will be issued by the 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Library as 
a single reel educational subject, in 
sound, on a 50-cent service charge 
basis. The film provides an interesting 
record of a timely current procedure, 
and of some of the steps that lead to 
the winning of such an award. 


Carboloy Visual 
Education Program 

Designed to expedite the training 
of new workers in the use, care and 
handling of carbide tools, Carboloy 
Company, Inc., Detroit has developed 
and is making available for general 
distribution a series of six educational 
35 mm. silent slide films. 

Strictly non-commercial in charac- 
ter the films are designed for instruc- 
tional purposes and are completely 
self-explanatory throughout. They are 
intended to enable users of carbide 
tools to increase production, save 
time, reduce tool costs and tool con- 


sumption by a proper understanding 
of all the factors relating to their 
application The films are 
largely on experience 


based 
gained over 
several years in the operation of a 
training course at the Carboloy plant. 

The complete set covers the follow 
ing subjects: (1) What is cemented 
carbide? (2) Designing cemented car 
bide tools. (3) Brazing cemented car- 
bide tools. (4) Chip 
their application. (5) Grinding single 
point carbide tools. (6) Putting 
cemented carbide tools to work. 

Each of the six films is reproduced 
in a booklet for reference by the 
trainee following the showing of the 


breakers and 


film. Each booklet also contains ap- 
pendix reference material, charts, etc., 
of value in the daily use and handling 
of carbide tools. Accompanying the 
set of booklets is a booklet which 
gives complete instructions for con- 
ducting training meetings at which 
the films are to be shown. 

The films will be distributed by 
Carboloy at print cost for use as a 
permanent part of the current war 
training programs by industrial con- 
cerns and educational institutions. Ar- 
rangements are also being made for 
free loan of the films to educational 
institutions libraries 
maintained by colleges in many states 


through film 


Eastman Flies the “E” Pennant 


The Army-Navy Production Award 
was officially presented on August 17th 
to the Eastman Kodak Company for 
its high achievement in the production 
of photographic material and equip- 
ment for the Army and Navy, as well 
as outright materials of war. Eastman 
is making an enormous contribution to 
the photographic needs of our armed 
forces and those of our allies More 
than two-thirds of the Company’s pro- 
duction of various types of film, photo- 
graphic papers, developers and chemi- 
cals, is for the fighting forces, or for 
other essential war purposes. More 
than 90 per cent of the output of 
Kodak’s camera and optical divisions 
is high-precision military equipment, 
much of it non-photographic in nature. 
Height finders, time fuses, instruments 
for aerial navigation and fire control 
instruments are some of these fighting 
products. 

Upwards of 20,000 Kodak men and 
women of Rochester gathered at this 
stirring ceremony in Rochester. After 
an address by Mr. T. J. Hargrave, 


president of Eastman Kodak Company, 


Brigadier General Herman W. Schull 
made the presentation of the “E” 
Award and Pennant, which was ac- 
cepted by William J. Lehle, of East- 
man Kodak Company. \ward lapel 
pins for every worker in the company 
were presented by Rear Admiral Clark 


The Educational Screen 


H. Woodward. The program con- 
cluded with a recitation of “America” 
by Miss Helen Hayes. 

The story of Kodak products and 
developments, which have earned the 
Eastman Kodak Company the crimson 
and blue pennant now flying over its 
Rochester plants and offices, is told in 
an illustrated 16-page brochurs 


DeVry Hears from Pearl Harbor 


\ revealing story of the value placed 
on motion pictures by the boys on the 
battle fronts is contained in the follow 
DeVry, 
Vice-President of the DeVry Corpora 


ing letter received by E. B 


tion in Chicago. 
Ae? (Censored) 
c/o Postmaster 
Pearl Harbor, T.H 
Mr. E. B. DeVry 
1111 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. DeVry 


I am going to collect on a _ tavor 
you promised me several years ago 
That’s if you remember? When the 
old TyYpee* caught fire due to a_ short 
in the battery circuit and I and my 
boys saved her. 1 could sure use 
that favor now, which I didn’t need 
then. 

Here it is:—We have one of your 
projectors, Model “XD”, but we are 
fresh out of projection lamps—so 
no movies. We have had them on 
requisition through official channels 
for four months and still haven't got 
them. 

Out here in the 
the one and only diversion our boys 


Pacific movies is 


have apart from chasing Japs, so if 
vou'll be good enough to send me 
a half dozen of those projection lamps 
via airmail, it will really be the big- 
gest favor anyone could do for our 
crew. 

We have had a little action and of 
Never 
did I dream, when I was Harbor- 
master in Chicago, that some day I'd 


course are prepared ror more 


be back at sea fighting Japs—but here 
[ am. 
I have been enjoying perfect health 
and hope the same for you. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Henry P. Michiels 
Lieut.-Comdr., USNR 


*The “Typee” was a yacht formerly 
owned by the late H. A. DeVry, 
founder of the DeVry Corporation. 


Within a half hour after receiving 
this letter, nine projection lamps were 
on their way down to the Navy De- 
partment in Chicago. Navy Officers 
immediately contacted the Army Ferry 
Command and by early afternoon the 
lamps were winging westward for de- 
livery in an Army Bomber which was 
scheduled for take-off the same after- 
An example of 100% coopera- 
tion between the Army and Navy, and 
likewise an example of the importance 


noon, 


placed on motion pictures. 


as 
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Experimental Research 
(Com luded from page 359) 


Findings 
Ranking of Media In Terms of Amount of Produce 
\ll Groups High 1.Q.Group Low I.Q. Group 
Immediate Delayed Immediate De liate De 
Reca Re Reeall Reca : R 
Silent Motion Picture l | 3 2 
Sound Motion Picture 4 4 4 j j 2 
Silent Film Slide 3 2 ] l 3 4 
Sound Film Slide 2 3 ? 3 ,. | 
1. The investigation offers additional research evidence 


that all the pictorial media aid materially in the learning 
process both for immediate and delayed recall tor groups 


at all £.¢: levels. 


Zz. The silent motion picture is the single most effective 
medium. 
3. The sound motion picture is the least effective of the 


four media. 

4. The silent film strip and the sound film slide are ver) 
close behind the silent motion picture in effectiveness 
Ranking of Subjects In Terms of Amount of Gatns Produced 


All Groups High 1.Q. Group Low | Y) Group 


Immediate Delayed Immediate De l diate Delaye 
Reel Recall Reeall Ihe R Reca 
Auto Safety 3 3 4 
Pedestrian Safety j 4 3 | j 4 
Fire Safety | l 2 l 2 
3icycle Satety 2 2 ] 2 2 ] 
5. All four safety subjects—auto, fire, bicycle, and pedes 


trian—can be taught effectively by means of the pictorial 
media with groups at all I[.Q. levels 

6. Fire and Bicycle Safety may be more suitable for 
study through the pictorial media than Auto and Pedestrian 
Safety. 

7. The subject least suitable for visual presentation may 
be Pedestrian Safety 


Significance of the Study 


A number of important generalizations, suggestions, and 
specific criteria emerge for the use of these media in teach 
ing safety. It is advisable to consider the specific values 
of each pictorial medium which govern its selection and 
use in the classroom. 

(1) As to effectiveness in presenting informa all of the 
media were found etfective. However, the sound motion pi 


ture appeared the least effective, while the silent motion 
picture ranked highest of the four media. Previous researc] 
investigations, of course, have revealed the contribution of 
the sound motion picture. Perhaps what is needed is a 
further critical analysis of the sound motion picture’s con 
tributions which are unique in themselves and which ar 


not offered by any of the other media. (2) As to economy 

classroom time, the time required to present each of the four 
media ranked approximately the same. (3) As to cost, and 
simplicity in handling, the findings favor the film slide over 
the motion picture very decidedly. (4) As to availabilit 
of subjects, the slide-film, being one of the newest of the 
visual media, and as yet hardly recognized by educators 
suffers seriously in comparison with the great range of 


material available from the many well-organized libraries 
of sound and silent motion pictures. 

A revolution is taking place at this very moment i 
the entire instructional field as a result of the war situa 


tion and the urgent need is for the relating of informa 
tion and the training of personnel in the most effective 
way. The visual field is making giant strides toward be 
coming a foremost factor in meeting these objectives. It 


is highly doubtful if the tremendous training progran 
under way would be so far advanced if it were not for th 
contributions offered by the visual media. Great numbers 
of film slides are being prepared both in sound and silent 
versions. But the results of this experiment seem to 
indicate that a revaluation of this educational program, i 
light of the findings here set forth, may help to reduc: 
the costs of the program as well as to speed it up stil 
further. 
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Have YOU 


Ordered YOUR copy of the fine, new 
18TH EDITION of 


“1000 and One” 


The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 


Never has the valuable film information pro- 
vided in this standard film reference been 
more indispensable than NOW when the 
motion picture is playing such a vitally 
important role in winning the war. 


The hundreds of films that have been pro- 
duced to give our people information on all 
phases of the War Effort, are listed in the 
new I8TH EDITION of "!OOO and One" 
with the many distributing sources through 
which they may be obtained, They are listed 
in a separate section entitled 


FILMS ON THE WAR 


under many sub-headings including 


Armed Forces in Action— 

U. S., British, Canadian 
Battle Fronts 
Civilian Defense 
Civilian Conservation 
First Aid and Rescue Work 
Life in War Time 
Women in War 
Wartime Production 
Industry and Industrial Training 
Aviation Training 
Health, Food and Nutrition 
Other United Nations at War 


The films on our Latin-American Neighbors 
released through the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs are included in the new Edition, 
as well as thousands of educational subjects 
generally under 176 different subject class- 
ifications, always accompanied by informa- 
tion on distributor sources. 


Price 75c 


Subscribers to EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
Pay only 25c 
and are urged to send renewal 
if subscription has expired. 
Assure yourself and your school of the valuable serv- 


ices of this standard film reference by sending your 
order NOW! 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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HERE THEY ARE 





The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 

Bailey Film Service (3) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 

Bell & Howell Co. (3) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 367) 
Brandon Films — G) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 362) 

Bray Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 369) 
Castle Films (3) 

R CA Bldg., New York City 
(See advertisement on pages 333, 357) 
College Film Center (3, 5) 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 
Creative Educational Society (1) 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
DeVry School Films (3) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 334) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (3) 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 355) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Eastman Classroom Films 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Father Hubbard Educational Films (2) 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Santa Clara, Calif. 
(See advertisement on page 365) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 359) 
General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St. New York City 
(See advertisement on page 369) 
Harvard Film Service 
3asement—Germanic Museum 
Frisbie Pl., Cambridge, Mass. 


Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2,5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 361) 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
35 W. 45th St., New York City (2, 5) 
Manse Film Library (3) 
1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O 
(See advertisement on page 360) 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 60) 
Princeton Film Center (2) 
410 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J 


(See advertisement on page 358) 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 335) 
Douglas D. Rothacker . 

729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 





Swank’s Motion Pictures (3) 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 360) 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 365) 
Visual Art Films (2) 
204 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 360) 


Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, I[a. 


Wholesome Film Service (3, 6) 


48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas, Tex 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 337) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 367) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 334) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 


Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


(3, 6) 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 

Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 


28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 361) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 


(See advertisement on page 338) 


S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 


449 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 

Davenport, Iowa 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 


(See advertisement on page 338) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings 


SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III 


(See advertisement on page 361) 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 363) 


Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, 
Fla 


(See advertisement on page 369) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 


Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 


(See advertisement on page 362) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 334) 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
General Films Ltd. 


1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 


(See advertisement on page 363) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. \ 


(See advertisement on page 336) 


Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16 mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16 mm sound. 


(3) indicates 16 mm sound and 
silent. 

(4) indicates 35 mm silent. 

(5) indicates 35 mm sound. 

(6) indicates 3 


silent, 


ow w 


mm sound and 














under other headings, $1.00 each. 

















